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Q. What will sets cost after the war? 

A. Itis expected that set prices will begm 
around $200, unless there are unfore- 
seen changes in manufacturing costs. 
Hizher priced models will also receive 
regular radio programs, and in addition 
FM and international shortwave pro- 
grams. Perhaps larger and more ex- 
pensive sets will include built-in phono- 
graphs with automatic record changers, 





Q. Where can television be seen now? 
A. Nine television stations are eperating 


today—in Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Schenectady. 
Twenty-two million people—about one- 
fifth of all who enjoy electric service— 
live in areas served by these stations, 
Applications for more than 80 new tele- 
vision stations have been filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


TELEVISION, another example of G-E research 


Developments by General Electric scientists and engi- 





General Electric answers your questions about 


TELEVISION 





Q. How big will television pictures be? 
A. Even small television sets will prob- 
ably have screens about 8 by 10 inches. 
(That's as big as the finest of pre-war 
sets.) In more expensive television sets, 
screens will be as large as 18 by 2 
inches. Some sets may project pictures 
on the wall like home movies. Natur- 
ally, pictures will be even clearer than 
those produced by pre-war sets. 





Q. Will there be television networks? 
A. Because television waves are practi- 
cally limited by the horizon, networks 
will be accomplished by relay stations 
connecting large cities. General Electric 
set up the first network five years ago, 
and has developed new tubes that make 
relaying practical. G-E station WRGB, 
since 1939, has been a laboratory for 
engineering and programming. 


neers, working for our armed forces in such new fi lds as 


electronica, of which television is an example, wiil help 
to bring you new products and services in the peace years 
to follow. General Electric Company, Schenectady, IN. Wa 
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Q. What kind of shows will we see? Are Mor 


A, All kinds, For example: (1) Study Battle of 
stage shows—dancers, vaudeville, play, im In the W 
opera, musicians, famous people. | 

Movies can be broadcast to you by tals LITIC 
vision. (2) On-the-spot pick-up of spors ' : 
events, parades, news happenings. G1, “““S Brit. 
has already produced over 900 tes Poulos 
vision shows over its station, WIG: Behind tl 
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Q. What is G. E.’s partin television? aretts 

A. Back in 1928, a General Electrice veg 
gineer, Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, ¢: peg 

the first public demonstration. Pet nany 
the war, G. E. was manufacturing be’ 

television transmitters and home recai' 

ers. It will again build both after Victor nt Edit 
Should you visit Schenectady, you sa LLM 
invited to WRGB’s studio to seg», : 
television show put on the air. HUGO VAN 


Hear the General Electric radio program: “The G-E All- 
Girt Orchestra,” 
World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“Thea 
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The Shape of Things 


THE GERMAN DRIVE INTO BELGIUM AND LUXEM.- 


: 
bourg may be considered a counter-blow against Allied opera- 
tions, or a « ’ 1 aimed at ras r the morale of 
a nation which ¢ years has heard only \ f retreat 

t 5 = 
But tl fact remains that the Ger ins have attacked and 
that the orders o hal von Rundstedt to his forces in- 
dica nything but an inclination to surrender. This, indeed, 
L eae eae ' , + thete 
I pe a i m to those who r ; ow io | tha this 
r ‘< r * PY , 4 lee > + ’ ’ + h , , 
wa is f aeveioping accord tO path is § ¥V military 
history. This is a war waged by fas fanatics who do not 
care whether their <« ry is torn to | s or whether 
3 : ‘ 

their e are bom d and night d who will go 
on fighting until the last rifle has be snatched from their 
hands. The time for betting tl ‘ iing will be over 
by Christmas” has ended. Christmas, 1944, instead of bless- 
ing American homes with an end of hostilities, has brought 

r 1 " 
news of an unexpected s k. Forr it has been a rude 

a yban P hive > er + | + +} } + fy_t - 

Var 1 the army at icast saw the sn or future 
€ Three measut we takea last week: boys under 
nineteen were sent overseas as repl ts for infantry and 
ari rea i ces; announcement was ! ( t adaitional men 
in the twenty-six-to-thirty-seven age group who were not 

» 3 } ! + } | 

e 1 ine jobs were to 1 to replace 
serv! personnel released for work in “‘critical v pro- 
eae ae lty figures we 1 at more 1 half a 

mil ». Those 1 res al } to « ie 

the An in public from fe ving the press in its trre- 

se : : 

s e and e habit of wit ie war by head- 
1: 

A1i1C5 7, 


ACTION 


vv rrr erurr crepwircn 
BY SELE¢ ivi ‘ WRVICE 


; i] ena het . r 
in I-A ai! men Db t Si 1 tn y-s i” » are 
not 1in ¢ C f I aid I ri y in 
A rf ~ alas ( I i Li In t Ww r 
. ! } ; 
T » F f } f ft } f ’ ! u 
| I CO | j ( Ii} ) ¢ A Ab 
1 } rt 
Cidi O07} [ he a , i ( id Di li l pl 
i / ’ i i 
} 1 
; on such reé as I ‘ t I I 
t j 
responsibilities. [ t f be r ted 
! = | > af 
by many, particul N t t I sin 
i I 
: , ; 
good taith under 1 if ( n Oj 1sti ( ts 
i 1 by high m S ( ns of « 
, ‘ P 
ized labor » se to r t! of co Ision at this 
1 ] 
late date in the war. But the bitter fact is that the | t 
production crisis would not have leveloped if the govern- 


ment had been wise enough to a loy t ade 
eriod of the war when j ublic opin- 


i 


quate man-power 
controls during the early 
“work-or- 


ion was prepared for any reasonable sacrifice. A 





f of ri 1 h co i it 

, yee f { . Nk l - 
, ' 

; ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
was distinctly 1 ¢ y than in the previo nth, 
" vith a mor ry le toward the war apparent 
V } +f on to d that Am« vill 
fulfil the new prod ules 

+ 

THE SENATE HAS N R SHOWN UP MORE BADLY 
than in its action defeating the St. Lawren Seaway pro- 
posal. Ji lg “J by iny ie late crifteriol i yal defer . 
social welfare, transport, or the cre yn of | oppor 
tunity—the Lawrence project 1s an extra finarily 3 ! 
bet. It wouid provide cheap transportation for the vast Great 
Lakes industrial area; it would facilitate the export of Mid- 


dle West farm Crops, il would provi« ch ap powe! and 
electricity to New York and New En ad: and it would 
confer corresponding benefits on large sections of eastern 


Canada. Previously, when pre 


two-thirds’ vote for ratification, it had been defeated 


| +} } neal 
minority sectional intere chietly in the South, coupied 


with private-power groups who were 0; posed to cheap public 
' ’ 
power But when the same proj osal was pre ‘nted last week 


is an arnmendment to the Rivers and Harbors bill, the Senate 


found innumerable new reasons for opposing it, few of 
which were in the least concerned with the merits of the 


plan. Although most of the Senators seem to have fell 
in defeating the amendment they were somehow safeguard- 
“monstrating 


ing their treaty-making rights, they were also d 


, ' 
the same irresponsibility which has so often led the Senate's 
' 
powers to be called in question 
l 


~ 
SENATORS WERE WAGING A 
nt to press to force the new “mil- 


FOUR PROGRESSIVE 


splendid fight as we v 
lionaires’ club’ State Department appointments to be re- 
omimitted to ¢) oe | eien Relations Committee for 
new and extended hearings before a special subcommittes 
We hope that Senators Pepper, Murray, Guffey, and La 
Follette will | led in blocking confirmation this 
on, for wi he exct 1 of Archibald MacLeish, these 
new nominees proi combination of “old school tie,” 
ppeasement, and imperialist policies after the war. Will 
Clayto explanation before the Senate Foreign Reiations 
Cor ite¢ la fw or Ww ] Op) la r cla cs in 
yntracts for the | h Latin American strategic mate- 
rials h i I put in a so t sardonic light by the 
f ; that has | 1 ou our current tin negotiations 
with Bolivia. Clayton said ! oppo { cla § raising W $s 
ind bettering working con litions because they are an inter- 
ference with the internal government of these countries. But 
i e tin negotiations [ nm) Department 1s offering to 





until 1942 if the Bolivian povernment promises not to 
raise taxes or other “production costs” (meaning wages?). 
We reserve the right to cancel the contract if the Bolivian 


1 


government thus cuts into the prolits of the tin kine we 


hope the Senate will still save us from this kind of di- 


| lomacy 
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1@ paint the 


ES APPEARING ELSEWHE 
i of Greece's 


heart-rending picture 


' f } ' 
agony and of the dismal maneuvers behind 






British army, gathered to fight ty 


. ane ftiurninge their 
ranny, turni 1g tne 








rcople who have pa 





ticularly distinguishe thee 





against a { 








seives in the battle for freedom. Meanwhile Crete and oxy 





formula e: 





wae ; : , Han 
islands remain under the Nazi boot. The 


tr ’ . - we . +; : of 
impose upon the Greeks a reactionary, if not 


a jai i} r r } 
government, amenable to British di 


to 





mination, has 


1 ! 


iring the people's movements 





time-tried one: sme: 





and setiine Greek 





ist Greek to minimize the ex: 
The B 


have a major fight on their hands, General Scobie’s : 





control. ‘the plan has grievously miscarried. 






of the E. A. M.'s very moderate terms—amnesty for le 





in the civil strife and the creation of a real unity pove- 


ic 






ment under a regency—signaled the resumption of 






Spitfires and Beaufighters. The British have shown some 


of willin, 





ness to accept a face-saving compromise in ty 





form of a regency, even though it means momentaril; 
doning King George Ii. The Brit 
Athens of General Plastiras, by no means a leftist but a 
for the E. A 
Even Archbishop Damaskinos, the proposed 
to be more friendly to the left than to the right. But if G 
eral Scobie insists on first disarming the E. L. A. S 





ish-sanctioned arrival 






termined republican, is certainly a victory 





recent, 










almost certainly make more Greek blood the price of B 
pride. * 
THE CHURCHILL SPEECH ON POLAND SEEMS 


have caused both dismay and astonishment outside | 







+ 


government circles. One would have thought that 


Teheran the situation would have been clear; that no ext 






, ’ } \ i ‘ 
en ed observer could have doubted where tne line o¢ 





Russia and Poland was destined to run. Indeed when 






Mikolajczyk went to Moscow it was generally assum 







the Poles had at last recognized the facts and were p: 





, 


to negotiate on the basis of the Curzon line. This ap 







a consequence of the intransig 
he Mik 


mission failed. Poland will have to accept the agr 


was not true, and as 





tude adopted by the government in exile, the 








rangement just the same; but the London governn 






! : ‘ ' ra 
lost its opportunity to play a role in the final settlemes 


to Mr. Churchill’s own position in regard to this 
it is not so opportunist as many people are now « 
39, just one month aft 


then First | 









1 
As long ago as October 19 


invasion of Poland, Winston Churchill, 





4} ] 


the Admiralty, commented in a radio address on the adv 






of Russian troops toward the Curzon line: “We could 





wished,” he said, “that the Russian armies should be 





ing on their present line as the friends and allies of ) 





instead of as invaders. These interests of Russia ! 


hannel as the iaterests of Britain and Fran 
of these three powers can afford to see Rumania, Yugo 


y, put under the German het 





the same < 









Bulgaria, and above all Turk« 








as 
WHAT IS HAPPENING IN SPAIN? CERTAIN! 
enough smoke is rolling out of that unhappy country 
suggest that some new plan is in the diplomatic pot. And' 
recall by Britain and the United States of their ambassa¢ 


is a hint either that Spain's fascist dictatorship may be si 
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I Slanted or adapted to post-war fashions in puppet govern- ELECTIONS IN ARGENTINA, DESIGNED TO PUT 
ments, or that a new and stricter policy toward Franco is Vice-President Juan Perén, the driving force in the military 
\ sbout to be inaugurated. But nothing in the recent behavior clique, into the Presidency, have been d inced by the 
Washington, nothing in the new set-up in the State De- Argentine underground press as a pure farce. L’ke his col- 
rtment suggests that any change which miay be contem- leacue Franco, Perén is t g to serve his Nazi masters 
plated will automatically open the way to a genuine demo- and to appease the Allies at the same t n | 
( , revival in Spain. This will happen only if the demo- taken a number of ms clearly ! toward v 
forces here and in Britain seize this moment to insist hacl: the friendship of t United | es. Amons them is a 
2 Don Juan or a Maura in place of a Franco will not decr On control 
the purposes for ch this v is | g fo nd 2] 1 Ar rt 
ssives in this country have proved in recent months er [ 
hen they speak firmly their words are heeded in the son who 1s welt i \ on if ¢ 
places. Today the future of Spain is in the balance. Argentina will ‘ y tl ‘ I « 
oO! We ask all men and women who want to he Ip end fascist Much more than in these f vo rs Am o fi 
’ 
Y Pp ' and prevent a new reactionary maneuver to 101n US of Argentine democra will be 1 ted in news { 
for R publican Spain on January 2 in Madison Urucuay that a Junta de Patria L a kind of national! 
Garden in New York. The promise of Dr. Juan commiuitee of liber n in exile, has | fast 
s€ in te n to address this meeting from London has given us Montevideo. The Junta i Rodolfo Mg Co 
tion, assuring an analysis of the problem of servative; *Silvano Santander, of the Radical Party; 
Arriva hich no other man could possibly provide. Gonzalez It a Social » ( 
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Drawing by Luis Quintan 





The Horse Is Dead. Long Live the Horse! 





nu i er ol le Arpe e under ] i { d 
that efforts were being made for the creation of 1a Junta 
iNOW h > | i ) it b ( c | All the 
members of t » | ia | yn in Ar r if | har il 
circles. Senor S nd one of t t fo ly n- 


ing to late news nevotiations are under way for the inclusion 
of Luctano F. Molinas, nost distinguis! leader of that 
party. If the nm iation cessful, the Junta can claim 


to represent the entire anti-fascist front in Argentina, and 


WHEN ARTURO TOSCANINI REFUSID TO PLAY 


the lascist hymn at a concert in 1 


, ' ' Be 8) og 
upon by a gane « ascist ho ims and his a \ ‘ ty 
. "1 
injured in the 1 J v oO fario Ghineilt was ar- 
‘ j A } 
resied in Nap ; nd chia . i ) r oO I ws, Wi h 
i 
' ‘ \ 
having « yuan 1 ti i ick ) fz ca ni ‘ iv ha € 1S 
] ’ a ’ 
fo us ¢ ent jyournaisuc sense, t! Aissocia J asked 
. o} } } ‘ + le 
Toscanini to comment on thi rrest; and the conductor maae 
1 } + j . r mor 
the following brict, pouited, and, to our ears, nmneing 


statement 


I had al! y f » ¢t na ‘ t} man who 
offended so Sligt I cannot ft tf ame of 
the des ra Kut . ita ha ye } 4 
who was the a ] if st ‘ t i ; 

ull thei ct t ll . ae of 
t Ma f { ; ) if 1s ‘ V 1 if 1 
and 1 y i ft It lf I am ! ; 
gusted that ! the | narchy have 1 su 
port and protection by t Allies 


The OWI broadcast the statement to Italy. (We hope Her- 


bert L. Matthews and his pet Prince Humberto w listen- 
ing.) But the A. P. for ne reason failed to put it on the 
wires | nd so far as we know 7 i's f rks have 
nt been pi d before in O \ 


THIS) WEEI PHI COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


marks its hundredth a: \ ary. The first little group ot 
tw y ta vorkers ho ¢ la ste in Rochda! , 
Iu f 1, has { } foa we 1-Wl le e% +4 | } 
hood which, bel« e war | in in 1939, had »,000 ) 
ber In those c tries that 


} t | i » f { s ol f f busi . 
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' | ( le | ‘ y 
4 j Al i ‘ ) f ° 

( f «of ) [ j ! » « 

1 ’ ! 
{ ' [ e 
Tt 
! f I ( t , 
‘ i { 


trusts successfully, } 
oO’ t} > f Cc I 1 } To ymna of fert;) er 
a 1 the prices vread in oweaen and OF fertiizer 


United States. In an age of increasing monopolistic 






tion, they appear to be the one area where enterprise is 





free. Plans are now under w ay for the restoration 





r 4 > svtres < | ’ y rf j ' } 4 4 5 ' +. ¢ 
Operative buying, selling, and producing associations in Ey. 





rope after the war. It is one ot the few hopeful S10 f 





Our time. 


Hard Winter Coming 


“HE war has now reached a precarious stage 












14 


bitterness and hard: ip lie ahead, and the utmost etfog 






must be exerted both at home and abroad in ord 






our enemies to final defeat. The massive power of the | { 
| { 
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Nations has won the preliminary victories; but now th 





mans are fighting for their homeland and the Japan va 






fighting for the approaches to their homeland, and tl 
' i ! ? ‘ 
ties yet to come will be more d sperate than those a ty 





} 
A 





won. The German counter-offensive into Belcium and | 





1 ' , 
bourg is a sign that the enemy has much strength ren 







> . ’ ! Lae f } my worry + 
It is apparent through the fog of SHAEF comm ; 
and press dispatches that the fighting on the western Euro 
‘ 2 ] t } ict : 
pean front ranks with the bloodiest in American military 






history. Action on a smaller scale on other fronts may have 


been more costly, as at Guam, where one Marine co: 7 







lost all its oflicers and all but fifty of its men in the first five 






days, but for general action involving several cc 






‘ io 
armies the recent tig 





nting from Aachen to Colmar m 







prove to have been even bloodier than the sanguinary t 
warfare of 1917-18. It must be stated flatly that what the 


Allied armies in the West are now fighting is a 







attrition, similar in its general outlines to the last war: and 





in a war of attrition one accepts heavy casualties w 





understanding that the enemy's casua!ties are heavier an 







he is less able to bear them. Actually the present G 








counter-offensive may well serve to speed that process 





attrition in their own ranks even though it cost us 






TO ind. 


Undoubtedly the Germans are less able to bear c: ‘ 






‘ 


than are the Americans—and here it must also be stat it 





it is indeed the Americans, not “the Allies,” who are bearing 
+} 






the brunt of the casualties; we have the man-power 







land, France, and the smaller United Nations of t 






so sorely lack. They stood their casualties earlier in 






and we Americans must realize that it is now our ov 
h nds, brothers, and lovers who are proving the 


tion that the Germans will fall first in a war of i 






This is a hard realization to face, and it is made all t! 






' 


by our earlier optimism concerning Germany's : 






collapse we thought imminent because of the ray 








drawal of the tmain German armies across 200 
France, which m 1 SHAEF itself. But the Gert 


now stronger in the West than they have ever b ° 









. . All ! 
early-wintcr offensive of the Allies has clearly not 







to expectation : the much-maligpned Volkssturm 
strating its ability to hold cunnin rly prepared defen 4 
sitions; and we see what a determined army on the « ‘ 
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Oo limited by qista € to ini ine aamavre « | } 
omy suggested by the headlines. The news from 
leeA } ? . . } 
iS inaeed cheering, with Natha ana inda “ i 
ese have driven the enemy from Kweicho to ease 
+ + ! | + + +4 
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For Full Employment 


eres . she te a een Si 
JECI BER 18 the War Contracts subcommittee 


Truman of Mis- 
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~ ¥ na i OF NISLO li nce, one t ( 5 

ft » | . » is a ; , 

iuilest Su} port DY | roger ives at the next session of 

Af 2 ! . 

Senator lames | viurray of Mont ld, l rm ) of 

ommittee, and Senators Harry S. 


1 ¢ hapman Revercomb of West Virginia have writ- 


ill-employment bill designed to effectuate the Presi- 


y 
This bill 


ynise Of 60,000,000 jobs after the war. 
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civilian endustry. It w 1 be a pledge to our fighting men 
of a secure and prt is America on theu 1. And tt 
le the f newo for an eco y at once ifl- 


iently planned to maintain full emp! yment and sulhicient 
flexible to give ample scope to the genuine forces of free 


Only the 


BY I. I 


Washineton, December 15 


HE caucus room of the Senate in the Senate Ofhce 
Building, a large room with marble walls and Co- 

‘ : 7 ' . } 
cinthian pillars, was jammed as the hearing opened 


on the new State Department nominees before the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee. At the head of the semi- 
circular committee table sat the chairman, Tom Connally 
appily plump and begun to 


of Texas 
look almost cherubic. He wears heavy horn-rimmed_ spec- 


who has grown | 

tacles, over which he peers as they slip down his nose, very 
. c ' | 

much 4 /a Churchill. Facing the full committee table and the 

rowded press tables but with their backs to the audience sat 


cretary of State Stettinius and the new department nominees. 


sfettinius, you hful, pray haired, looked hi PPy> Nelson 
Rockefeller, the youngest of them all, had the shadow of 
a pout, as though he expected the worst and resented it in 


: ' , 1 r : fore 
advance, Stettinius and Rockefeller have nice boyish faces 


io tect bahia 


regular guys, not too bright but Itkable. 

James Clement Dunn and Brigadier General Julius C, 
Holmes are two of a kind in appearance as in background. 
Dunn has the proud and supercilious look of a Spanish 
hidalgo; Holmes, the manner of an upper-class British 
schoolboy. “I have the Secretary's permission to leave,” he 

1 to Connally as the committee finished questioning him, 
“May I have yours, sir?” Dunn and Holmes have the faces 


of snobs, firmly shut against the world; both owe their rise 


to wealthy marriages, the former with one of the mceat- 


packing Armours, the latter with a daughter of millionaire 


Senator Henry J Allen of Kansas, Herbert Hoover's friend. 


" 
] 


a ' , 
Holmes is now chief of Civil Affairs for Eisenhower, and the 


' fT 
impression was created that unless he was qué stion d quickly 
and permitted to catch a plane for the European theater, the 
course of the war would be seriously interfered with. The 


committee, impressed, did not keep him long 


1! 


handsome, bushy-browed, deaf, 
ould easily take C. Aubrey Smith's place in the movies as 
a portrayer of the gruff but warm-hearted retired old British 
colonel, Archibald MacLeish has a narrow, lean, ascetic face, 


a good deal like that of another poct, Robinson Jeffers Will 
Clayton, taller than any of them ex ept Grew, 1S long-head d, 
growing hal | and looks like what h 1s. a Dusiness man of 
out iding accomplishment and intellect, with the urance 
of a man who has o ide his own way to the top. He stood 


out from the others at once as the commanding figure. Of the 


six wealthy appointees to the new State D partment Clay- 
ton, Stettinius, Grew, Rockefeller, Dunn, and Holmes— 
Clavton alone did not either inherit or marry his fortune. 
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enterprise in the American economy. The Nation 





impress 





Senators Murray, Truman, and Revercomb for a ¢: 
was a | 


structive proposal, and recomm nds the fullest possible study 
J 

: ; ia nomine 
of and support for this legislation by labor unions, farm, ¢, 


yy informe 
ganizations, and progressive middle-class groups. / 
: . = . of fore 
Ui 4 


in the « 


lig Leaf ae 


faixs WI! 


ecge of 


STONE 


iom 


ak got awa’ 


Their prepared statements were all liberalism and fio 


“We need,’”’ Stettinius said, “. . . a liberal and { : a 
pezan T¢ 
looking foreign policy.” “The iob of Under Secret 
ooking foreign policy. Che job of Under Secreta 
°. 60 | ; gh ; ae was mor 
Grew, who filled it once before, under Coolidge, “is a \ . 
; ; ‘ - Grew ha 
different proposition from twenty years ago. Now 
pro} y ) § iron and 


and liberal pattern is emerging.” “Our national : 
ou the repo 
said Dunn, * requires that we encourage the esta f 5 
gE. . after the 
strong democratic governments in liberated countries aaialsa 
liberal governments . . . dedicated, as we are, to | . 
é the ques! 
the standards of living of their peoples.” “Democr ad 
‘ rein answer. 
Rockefeller said, “must be felt throughout this | . 
‘ an ae lat seriously 
as a dynamic force.” “Having been brought up in ¢! * 
os ‘ gly fe His argu. 
of hard, keen competition and liking it,” said 
‘ - the Shog 


cotton manipulator, Clayton, “I early formed a st: in e | 
tipathy, in principle, to cartels.” A 


nd when Sena 
naively asked Holmes if he would “follow a d 


policy” in the State Department, the clipped, 
was, “Certainly, Sir.” 

But throughout the two sessions of public heari: ; 
at only one point that any of the men before the 


in defense of democratic and 





made a statemc 


s 
ideals which rang true. This came when MacLeish 
cruel cross-examination by the isolationist lame du 


of Missouri, manfully afhrmed his faith tn the 


Loyalist cause. Dunn, too, was questioned about 


Spain and declared that “lies” had been printed in 


pro-Franco at! tude. But when Senat 


asked what had been his attitude during the civil w: 


about his 


said, “The executive branch of the government 

view, in line with existing embargo lezislation, that no 

should be shipped to either side.” When Dunn was prt NSW 
to say what counsel he had given the department at that tim ope. 
as political adviser on Western European affairs, D Las! 
it was “entirely in line with the decision made by the Execgi{ton on Spa 
tive.” And when Murray asked Holmes about re; Wednesday 


t Mor 


he was anti-Sovict, Holmes replied, “I have never had 4 Many are ¢ 


thing to do with Russian affairs,”’ and then add happened sg; 


had... yes—a frien ily attitude toward Russia.’ sercely. Th 


The first impression one got from the hearings was (jay subject 
all of these men except Grew, Clayton, and MacLeish v out it im: 


a loss when tackled outside their pre pared statements. Stgturned to ¢l 


tinius’s stock answer, delivered in his most disart UE Sicera 


72 


tion o 
ner, was, “I'd be glad to go into that exhaustively with yog@@ipected befos 
sometime, Senator,” while the others—and Grew, [00 udject, for 
when asked for opinions on past policy, constantly rept Commons w 
sented themselves as merely carrying out orders of the Exeiind governr 
nions of their own. But the secomlader of th 
he Executit 


tive without offering o; 
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impression was that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was a poor match for them, unimpressive as most of the 
nominees were. The committee was fumbling, inept, ill 
informed, fearful of inquiring too far into the sacred arcana 
of foreign policy. Yet among the Senators who took part 
in the questioning were some of the best-informed men in 
ongress—on domestic topics. Their performance indicated 
how successful Hull had been in his widely advertised private 
alks with Senators in keeping them from any real knowl- 
»e of what was going on in the State Department. 
Tom Connally not only displayed his usual arrogance but 
ot away with it, handling the other members of the com- 
tee as if they were naughty schoolboys whenever they 
gan to venture into real questions. At one point Connally 
was more anxious than the nominees to evade questioning. 
Grew had defended his opposition to an embargo on scrap 
n and oil to Japan, and Senator Guffey asked him about 
report that he favored maintaining Hirohito in power 
the war. “That,’” Connally interrupted, ‘sounds like 
lative-session question.” Guffey was about to withdraw 
uestion when Grew said he ‘welcomed a chance to 
' The answer indicated that Grew was thinking very 
sly of keeping the emperor in power after the war. 
rgument that Japan had once conquered Korea under 
Shoguns and that this indicated that Japan could be 
uristic without the emperor was a non-sequitur. And 
Grew's belief that support of the emperor might be the only 
to maintain order in Japan after the war is obviously 
of extension to the Reich, with alarming results. 
lering as the cross-examination of Grew was, it did 
at the nominee for Under Secretary still preserves the 


ns of appeasement. 


Rockefeller was on the stand but a few minutes; it is 


difficult to believe that a generation ago a Morgan man and 


a Rockefeller man could have been put in charge of foreign 


policy without an outburst from the progressives. It is even 


more interesting that a Senate which but a few years ago dis- 
closed the sinister relations between Standard Oi] and I. G. 
Farben should have asked Rockefeller not a single question 
about that old cartel relationship, which Standard will cer- 
tainly renew if it gets the chance. Only Clayton got a real 
going over at the hands of the committee. The high point 


of the Clayton examination was the scarcely concealed fury 
with which Bankhead of Alabama questioned him. Bank- 
head, who speaks for the cotton planter, has also been a good 
friend of the cotton tenant and of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. His attitude indicated trouble for Clayton with 
the cotton-state Senators. Clayton's admission that his views 
meant a shift in the growing of cotton to the Delta and the 
West was the most politically explosive statement made 

It is a pity that Senator La Follette did not question Clay- 
ton about the part his company played in the organization of 
the Associated Farmers; that would have drawn a vivid pic- 
ture of what this shift would mean in human terms. The 
examination disclosed that while Clayton is for free trade 
in cotton, he is less certain about free trade for industry; 
that though he says he is against cartels, he declined to make 
any comment on the Kilgore bill for the elimination of car 
tels. There were seven votes against him in committee, and 
trouble looms ahead for him when the nomination reaches 
the Senate floor. But so far only MacLeish’s status seems 
in doubt. Only the liberal fig leaf for this “reorganized’ 
State Department failed to get a clear vote of approval from 


the committee. 


british Labor’s Dilemma 


BY PATRICIA STRAUSS 


London, December 14 (by Cable) 

NSWERING a question on procedure at Monday's 
Opening session of the Labor Party conference, Harold 
Laski, the chairman, said, “The emergency resolu- 

tion on Spain—I beg your pardon, Greece—will be taken on 
Wednesday morning.” It was a significant slip of the tongue. 
ny are coupling the names. “It’s the worst thing that’s 
tappened since non-intervention,” delegates told one another 
sercely. They were far more concerned about Greece than 
y subject on the agenda and wanted to ‘do something” 
out it immediately. That Ming impossible, the conference 
med to the next most important issue of the week—con- 
‘iceration of Labor's position in the election, which is ex- 
pected before the next party conference. It is indeed an allied 
ect, for the political complexion of the next House of 
“ommons will determine British policy toward new groups 
id governments emerging in Europe. Arthur Greenwood, 
“der of the Opposition in the House of Commons, moved 
he Executive Committee’s statement on Labor and the Gen- 


eral Election, Although Greenwood is capable of fire on 
occasion, this was not the inspiring pre-election speech one 
might expect a leader to make to a resolute, progressive party 
preparing to challenge the Tories and become the next gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. Indeed, he hardly aroused a cheer. 

The Labor decision to fight at the next election as an inde- 
pendent party is unanimously approved. The problem is how 
the present coalition with the Conservative government is to 
be ended. One delegate urged that the coalition should not 
necessarily be regarded as ‘a marriage till peace do us part.” 
Ridiculing an Executive Committee statement that the coali- 
tion must end with “dignity and good feeling” and without 
“squalid bickering,” Aneurin Bevan, M.P., said amid cheers: 
“Does this conference imagine it is possible for this party 
calmly and quietly to carry on in a drawing-room atmos} here 
and then fight the Tories at the polls? That ts a fantastic and 
unreal attitude to politics. If the leaders are unable to break 
until a special conference mects, or until a general election is 
called, all room for political maneuver is left in the hands of 
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the Tories. Churchill will know the Labor Party is bound by 
conference decision and can only be released that way. This 
conference should say that the leaders are themselves to in- 
terpret in the light of developments in Parliament and else- 
where the point at which they are to leave the coalition.” 
Replying for the Executive Committee, James Walker of the 
Iron and Steel Trades Association was understood to state 
that the Labor leaders would continue in the coalition until 
the European war is won unless something fundamental and 


should 


7 hey retain an 


shouted, 


‘ling that their leaders 


serious arise. The delegates immediately 


‘“Greece!"’ uneasy tee 
will remain in the government to the last possible moment 
all the Churchill 


and by identifying themselves with gov- 
mestic and foreign, right up to the 


ernment’s actions, d 


moment of the election will discredit Labor in the cycs of the 


electorate 


Any form of electoral agreement among the left parties 
in the cOming election was never a serious tssue. James 


stion on behalf of the Executive 


Wealth 


Walker, opposing the sug 
i 


| ed the 


Committee, descri! one 


Common Party as 


7 +3 
founded during the war by a rich man so he could become 


a leader." He said the Independent Labor Party was “dead 
but won't lie down” and described the Communist Party as 
“in fundamental disagreement with the Labor Party and hav- 
ing the avowed objcot of destroying the Labor Party.” 


Tuesday's debate on the international post-war settlement 
st, but there was still the feeling 


Clement Attlee, M.P., leader of 


ae 
aroused considerable intere 


of “waiting for Greece.” 





the party, moved the Executive Committee's te; id statement 


delegate described as ‘vegetarian. 


influence on the party, never noticea! 


reparations he said, “We have 


in a x eech which one 
His 


stea lily 


le, diminishes 


On the question 
1! every German to be irr claimably vile, but we 


nt the German and Japanese people of 
1 


their share of responsibility, and we believe it right that they 


never bel: 
cannot and do not a 


should make whatever restitution ts possibte. ; 


The conference showed a lively sense of the responsibility 
this country shares for the present war. “We British cannot 
wear a mantle of purity and righteousness,” said one dele- 
gate amid cheers. The need for international cooperation 
among progressive movements all over the world was strongly 
The delegates 
United States, Britain, and the Soviet 


supported felt that an alliance between the 
governments of the 
Union was not enough and that there must be an intimate 
working cooperation among left organizations throughout 
the world, including those of occupied and enemy countries. 
A curious feature of the debate was that no one mentioned 
Hitler. He has faded out of the press, speeches, and conver- 
sation. One misses him. 

Amendments were accepted calling for an international 
Socialist conference and for the formulation of an educa- 
tional program for Germany. Hugh Dalton, M.P., president 
of the Board of Trade, promised, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, close, careful study of the possibility of the for- 
mation of a United States of Europe and suggested that the 
Labor delegation about to go to Moscow might discuss the 
there a few enthus‘asts, the conference 


Ex cpt ror 


matter 
did not take this project seri rusly, 


I 
R. Strauss, M.P., that “peace 


A resolution moved by G 


safeguarded by the drawing of strategic frontiocs 


cannot be 
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and strong!y opposing “schemes for the dismemberme; 


division of Germany, the mass transfer of populations, ang 


> ent 






for the pastoralization of that country” was defeat 
on Vansittart grounds but largely on Dalton's reminder ty 
the conference that the U. S. S. R. has taken account of st; 







gic considerations in its agreement with Finland. In his pero. 





ration he said, ‘Stalin has made it clear that he loo! 





ward to frontier readjustments. Are we sure that is wr 
Many delegates shouted, “Yes.” Nevertheless the reso! ut 
was defeated mainly on the ground that it would not acco-4 







with Soviet policy. Many delegates commented on the 





turn events have taken when Dalton, regarded in the : 





ment as a reactionary, can use Stalin in opposing Socialis 






principles. 
The result of the ballot on the Executive Commi! 





ways eagerly awaited, was regarded as revealing the te: 





the political side of the movement. As was expected, 11 
Morrison, Minister of Home Security, was elected. L 
pected was the choice of Aneurin Bevan, known 0 
impatient, uncompromising Socialist and Churchil 
House of Commons. His election 








irrepressible critic in the 
indicates a desire for more forthright leadership, but one 






man cannot change the character of the Executive Com 
The conference really came to life on Wednesday 

ing when it considered the emergency resolution on G 

I have been present at most Labor conferences in ¢! 


h 


fifteen years; the only other time I remember such 









ment was in 1936 in the debate on non-intervention in § 
Several times Laski had to call the conference to order. ‘Wil! 
the delegates,” he said severely, “try to control their 






sive emotions?” 
The Labor Party and most of the British people a 
raged by the spectacle of a British government using an ary 


fascism against a 










which was conscripted to fight 





movement and in behalf of an unpopular governmer 





Its own leaders 





the Labor movement is in a dilemma. 





members ef the government, jointly responsible for ; 
actions. As Ernest Bevin, M.P., Minister of Labor, said 9 
frankly, “The steps taken are not the decisions of V 
Churchill. They are the decisions of .the whole Cabinet 
I took part with my colleagues in these discussions. . . . | am 
a party to the decisions that have been taken. Looking bac, 
I cannot feel that any one of the decisions was wrong 
Therefore, if the conference were to pass a resoluti 
demning the Churchill government's policy on this or 
other major issue, it would be condemning its own leaders 
The Labor members of the government would then hia 
resign and thereby break the coalition, which they are !oala 
to do until the war in Europe is officially declared won 
Against this background everyone knew the Greek resolus 
tion was a compromise arrived at after days of heated liv 
cussion between certain trade unions which wanted a strong, 
unequivocal statement of condemnation and the Labor met 
bers of the government, who were anxious to avoid acult 
political embarrassment. Like most compromises, his 
satisfied no one. “Armistice without delay” follo 
“free and fair general election as soon as praoticabid 
plainly desirable. Yet the tenor of the resolution wa: 
less and failed to reflect public indignation over t! 
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Greek tragedy. The delegates were put in the impossil 
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sgsition of being able to vote only for or against the resolu- 


and debarred from moving amendments. So although 


delegate after delegate, with loud vocal support from all over 
e hall, denounced its weak terms, it was carried by a vote 
55,000 to 137,000. There is no particular signifi- 

in these figures. It is vital for the world to understand 
the 137,000 votes against were not cast because those 
ites approve British policy in Greece. Both the ma- 
nd minority feel equal shame and. repugnance and 

e affair settled honorably forthwith. But only a small 

ty movement at the moment is prepared to break the 


n on this issue. 
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All through the conference, all through the business 
the House of Commons, rans the same problem. Labor Ic 
its leaders to a Tory government in a time of dire cri: 
They played a great part in assuring the defeat of the fas 
armies. Having now announced their intention of fighti: 
as an independent party in the next election, how long can 
they remain in the Churchill government without becor 
hopelessly compromised and discrediting thei irty ? 
is a problem of more than domestic importance. The foreig 
policy of this country depends on which party has a majority 


in the House of Commons in the post-war ycars The Labor 


movement is Britain's 5 Only alternative to indefini te Tory rule 


Greek Politics and Puppets 


BY MICHAEL CLARK 


this moment, the invasion, which was to 
liberation, is bringing a white terror in- 
What liberation there was, the Greek resistance 
itself had won, at heavy cost, first by clearing the 
out of three-quarters of their land, then by form- 
ctive an advance guard that the British army 
y three fatal casualties in ‘operations against the 
in Greece. When the bulk of the British forces 
unopposed from troop ships in Piraeus, the job was 
lone. Today, barely two months later, these same 
under a command in which American officers par- 
are using American-made weapons against the very 
who have distinguished themselves so valiantly in 

e of freedom since the Albanian campaign. 
ish policy toward Greece, ever since the royal 
nt was brought into exile by Britain, has been so 
out of harmony with the will of the Greek | people 
radical modification could have averted conflict. 
id not come. I recall in this connection a con- 
more than eight months ago in Cairo with 
an official who had been following the Greek situa- 
id, “At this rate the 
themselves fighting the Greeks.” But 
it hardly seemed possible that the British could 

so terribly. 
the Germans in Athens were setting up a puy 
ernment under the prem lership- of Rallis, 
their ws on the 


had rescued. The one was no mo: 


ontening 
ghtening 


itive of Greek opinion than the other, althouch 


sh were careful to preserve what little prestige the 

of legality and royalty could give their creature 

s in Cairo. Meanwhile, in Greece itself, patriots 

| iced persuasions joined forces in a resistance move- 

the E. A. M. (National bheniion Front). The 

at first was Communist, chiefly because during 
ppression under Metaxas the Communists had ac- 

a lot of experience in underground techniques, but 

‘ts cooperated whole-heartedly and rose to leadership as 


my ga od experience. The E. A. M. was, and is, the most 


powerful Greek sistanc ganization. The Communist 
group (K. K. E.) forms only one component, representing 
from 15 per cent to 20 per « f the whole. The E. A. M.’s 
actual strength is hard to estimate irmy, tl L. A. S., 
has been able to put 25,( arm en i Athens without 
stripping other regions under it tr he E. P. O. N., 
the E. A. M.'s youth organization, ha timated mem- 
be rship of 500,000. The right-wing 3. S., on the other 
hand, probably never had more than 7,000 members, with an 
armed force of some 

At the beginning the E. A. M. proclaimed that the Ger- 
mans were the enemy, but their fight became more and 
more ideological with the realization that compatriots and 
allies could be as fascist as the Germans. Thus the Greek 
resistance movement created, in the midst of 1 uffering, 
eal solidarity of the left. This 
few days ago when the leftis 
Cabinet, of whom only two were 
a bloc. It is worth noting, too 
Greece, such as the E. D. E. S 


have all been heavily tarred 


’ 


The Security Battalions, 
Rallis to fight the resistance mi 
sponsorec 
constantly 
Security Battalions, 
British-sut ported Gre 
fused to do this. It was 
British liaison offi 
touch with the Secu 

Yugoslavia had shown how dangerous people’s re- 
sistance movement, tempered in the fire o mbat, could be 
to a docile government in exile ving lost one Bal- 
kan round to Russia, he itish were determined not to 
lose two. The miseries xccupatian and the leaven of the 
E. A. M. had, by the beginning of the year, made the exile 


government in Cairo seem to the Greek people very remote 


! 
and thin Thought ful men were convinced that only a coali- 
tion Cabinet, including representatives of the resistance move- 


ment inside Greece, could give a measure of meaning to the 
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enlargement of the ¢ 
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sympathies and some we 


General Karay ar) , 


Eritrea, 


Unrest and d t 
liberal Gre circles eve 
in Egypt, sensing that tl 
imposed government ba 


Bri i h censorshi 
' 

provoked Onwia 

and the manner of 


of the mutineers, heid 


from Cairo to be a ssible 


by the Greck government 


with fomenting the dis 
were disarmed and put 
r¢ wer of the G } 


prove 1 royalist I ath 


yi 
sent to fight in It 

I \. M. Greek ¢ 
they refused to sing M 
Greece, where it! now 
ranks of the Mountain Br: 
members of tl security 


by the E. A. M. but lat 


British 
The 7 uderos Cabin 


and was ¢t aced by on 

son ol the preat | ul 

note was to inv t 

from Greece to help fort 

day acumbency Venizel 
‘ ’ 


ambassador to Greece, that he was incompetent 
replaced by George Papan 
successful criminal lewver, liked by a few but respected by 
none, was brought out of Greece 


just three days after Venizelos had issued his iavitation. 


ested for suspected E. 


British motives mou 


istrust oO 


— 
oe 





by Sophocles Venizelos, 
tance movement to send delegates 


; was told “se Rex I 








Installed as Prime Minister by the British without 
tion mh any Greek groups, Papandreou appear 
fait accompli to the resistance delegates when they 
in the Lebanon short!y afterward. He has stuck eve 
even though he has been a major obstacle to unity 
As early as last spring it was clear to well-inforn 
sons in Cairo that Greece was ripe for invasion 
been for some months. That it was delayed until Oct 
! | } } ¢ . _ { yw 1 di 


On.y be ascribed [to reasons Ol Oitical expedicn 


oflicial circles apparently felt that the E, A. M. was 
a lett-wing minority which, if denied supplies, w 
under the blows being dealt it by the Germans, 
British-supported E. D. E. S., and by the Security B 

In May the resistance delegates from Greece n 
P 1 


11 con.e 


the Greek government in a general poli 
in the hills of the Lebanon. Cairo, because the a 

E. A. M. sympathizers had been carried out there 

to be an inappropriate place to which to invite E. A 
representatives. The Lebanon conference, although a 
Greek afiair, was dominated by Rex Leeper, who h 

to be “vacationing”’ nearby. Out of the conference 
general agreement known as the Lebanon Charter, pri 
first, that a certain number of ministries in the unity 
ernment would be reserved for E. A. M. nomine 
second, that the E. L. A. S. and the Greek forces 
Middle East would be welded into a single nationa 
under the command of General Othonaios. Other p: 
dealt with the “mutinies,” the position of the King, 
nunciation of the Security Battalions, the position 


+ 


government ard to “‘terrorism,” and a nun 
matters of lesser importance. It was the understar 
the leftist delegates that Papandreou would at on 
place to another Premier in whose selection they wou! 
a voice. Papandrec du, was, however, prom} ptly called ut 
the King to form the new ministry. 


At once obstacles were set in the way of the 
) 








Great pressure was brought to bear upon them to 
aloag with docility, and when they balked, they wu 
cused of betraying the Lebanon Charter. The pres¢ 
who was in Cairo at the time, filed an article to T/ 
on that conflict, but it was stopped by an Ameri 
censor in French Morocco. When, at the beg: 
September, the leftist ministers—who alone repres: 
constsiucacy, the others being Papandreou's nomin 
finally enter the government, the Cabinet was swollen 

a size that their influence was much reduced. Nev 
all the leftist ministers, of whom two were Commun 
peatedly asserted their support of the government and sh 
its Jabors and responsibilities. 

In recent days the British have justified their rey 
measures on the ground that the E. A. M. was pro 
Communist coup d'état that would endanger lif 
and the good order upon which military security 
This charge does its authors no honor. Not only has 


EB. A. M. been successfully administering free Gr 


over a year, but its patient efforts to achieve real un 


the Cairo government were not abandoned even in 

of evident bad faith on the part of Papanireou 4 
associates, Athens itself had been freed of Germans 
days before the British “liberators’’ arrived, The E. A. M 
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it easily have taken control of the Greek 
sequently did in Salonika, if its intentions were such as 
British charge. On October 18 Papandreou and his gov- 


ent arrived in Athens with Mr. Leeper. 


Immediately 


roblem of what to do with the E. L. A. S. over- 


wed the colossal problems of food, currency, reconstruc- 
nA hea _, ral actnraty f saArmalcry 
and the ener a restoration oO norma ‘ 
ne was lost in bringing the Mountain Brigade over 


and in strengthening it with former Security 
1 e + .e » } ae t 
When preparations seemed adequa 

+} + 1] 4 + 

that ali resiscance 


lisband by December 1 


reports that this order was 


airection 


,. rea It 1, ' , } 
ands, notabDiy the Ma intain brigade did 


The government replied that the Mountain Brigade 


rt of the regular army and hence could not be dis- 


{ in time of war. General Othonaios, who had been 
upon in the Lebanon as the commander-in-chief of 


Greek army, was quietly forced to resign. Mea 
poleon Zervas, leader of the much-compro: 

: : 
S., ostentatiously declared his readiness to disband, 


Was Widely 


de played up in press dispatches 


i 


i to EB. L. A, Ss 


to the elephant 


stubbornness. Said the 


. - 
refusal of the E. L. . leader, S: , to lay down 
Scobie ordere srovoked the charge 
like Zervas 


nt on September 26 promising to serve under 
i i oO 


ms as General 


ination, for Sarafis, iad signed the 


eh command. But in the opinion 
d his followers that agreement applied to the 
he Germans only. Sarafis, in fact, told General 
which the E. L. A. S. had 


entered into when faced with the task of driving out 


that the engagements 


strued as giving the British 


crm rire nor } > » | 
mans must not de con 


] 


nd full powers to regulate the country’s internal po- 


ywrganization after the departure of the enemy rans 


the E. L. A. S. fighters in Athens are doing 


» it clear, as 


4 


is very moment, that the E. A. M. and the Greek 


will not swallow easily a right-wing dictatorship im- 


upon Greece by the British army. This misuse of 


iry power is partic ularly reprehensible at a time when, 


} . ! l » +} 
il of using their forces to suppress an allied pe ple, the 
ight far better send them 


to relieve Crete. 
3, came the melancholy episode 
shooting in Constitution Square. Permission for the 


stration had first been given, then revoked. Demon- 

had hee Ir + j ly irre »in Athe id 
IS had been aimost a daliiy occurrence in s/itnens, an< 
w of the confusion of authority it could hardly be re- 


1 as a crime that the later order was ignored—certainly 
into an 


a crume justifying promiscuous 


1 crowd. Greek policemen pulled the triggers, 


Tommies were deployed about 


rican tanks driven by 
quare and paraded through the streets to “maintain 
’ And now a major battle is raging in Athens. British 
es are strafing the Greeks on the streets. Constantine 

reports from Athens that the most common com- 
ment heard from the Greeks is, “The Nazis never used 


~ * 
‘UO 


ee Pe” | 
75 Years Agoin“The Nation 
HE COUNTRY SWARMS 
and lovers, who read the law 
nobody is ever punished for 


| 
that his feelings about some 
are naturally enougi 


constant tiger! 


like Ww arnimne 
cember 9, is 
THE REST OF TH 


oO P rove 


ly unimpor- 
tant; and to shirk their due 
we are sorry to say nothing h regard to the condition of 
the Civil Service, which has great scandal of 
P j t 
is 

he territory of the | 


a population of 500,00( 


1,000. He might have 


that at the present rate of increase ontain more 


added 
than that number within a century from this time. We shall 
then have 500,000 office-holders, and at each change of 

lerate computat! five million 


inside 


ir way to the seat of 
only writing letters. Supposing 
faculties into the summer, the 


—December 9, 1869. 


THE AUSTRIAN IMBROGLIO seem 


ittle progress towards settlement, 


to be maxing Dut 
revaras 


the Czech difficulty. . . . The Bohemians 


a revival, with the necessary modifications requi 


federal union, of the historic kingdom of Bohemia, 


oO y 1+ rit rligch fj 
yovernment, against wuicn JU 


of course a Czech 


Germans resident in Bohemia, and possessing a large portion 


of its wealth and enterprise, protest violently —December 


16, 1869. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY are engaged in a controversy 
with the government which raises some interesting questions. 
The Cor 


family, they are only entitled to one de 


nissioner of Internal Revenue 


on their income tax: they say that they are « 


cooperative association, 1n which each adult member is en- 


titled to any legal rights he might have if he did not belong 
to it, and therefore each one is entitled to the $1,000 deduc- 
tion ; and to prove that they have no desire to shirk their due 


1 


proportion of the pul lic liabilities, they show by their tax 
receipts that, had the rest of the nation contributed as much 
to the Treasury as they have, the national debt would by 
this time be wiped out, and a surplus of two billions of 


dollars left.—December 30, 1869. 
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Are Monopolies Inevitable? 


BY STUART CHASE 
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“OBODY has ever estimated, or can estimate, the Only a fanatic like Herbert Spencer or Isabel P. in we z 
percentage of the total economic activity of the would atomize these technological unities. Theit prices are " vai 
nation which has been lifted out of the free market. often fixed—as the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes ¥ i 
We know that the percentage had been growing steadily up railroad rates; their new investments are controlled. their Me... p, 
to the Wal We have seen how the Wal has increa sed the conditions or service specified, Thus a considerab! and e : 
share of the big chaps against the little chaps—whx h fur- §rowing section in the economy is already posted “Monop * fie 
nishes a strong presumption of growing monopoly. oly—Keep Out. This Means You.” This section has | “% ms 
We know that free competition has been declining in taken off the free market by the march of technology and — 
many parts of the world even more rapidly than in America by common consent, and handed over to the community 19 HE, 5 
Throughout the vast domain of Russia it has altogether gone, be controlled in the interest of all the people. . cl 
except for some “socialist competition” between the state The Tendency of Enterprisers " 
trusts. Thro ighout much of I rang tree 7 etition has But how about matches, cheese, automobiles, tracto . 6 
been practically obliterated by the Nazis, while the return- botties, plumbing fixtures? In America, such goods are sup ¥ 
ing governments in exile seem to be pledged to planned posed to be sold in the free market. The cheese | | mu 
open ; gocs through all the motions of a free market. W! ae # 
negion erica _ anti-trust laws such as our Shes- these industries and many others ceased to be genuine a riora 
man and Clayton acts. Many foreign governments not ouly petitive? Why is there a constant cumulative drive to a 4 z 
encourage international cartels but participate in them. Pow- thems out of the teen qnadien?# wor! 
erful cartels are now said to be hibernating in Switzerlaad, Beardsley Ruml, Barbara Wooton, J. M. Clark, and T. fe ged 
getting ready for action the instant the war ends. Yrtema are only a few of the economists who hav nd? Pol 
A GU ‘ . 
Democracy Under Pressure attention to this apparently izresistible tendency. Miss \ a ie 
This state of affairs is extraordinary not only in the light suggests in her “Lament for Economics” (Allen and | w i Z 
of the current crusade for ‘free enterprise’ in America; it ts that if a business man is intelligent enough to grasp tl a 
even more extraordinary in the light it throws on human cal beauties of free competition, he is intelligent enough to fi, rag 
beings and their institutions. Many of us seem to take to grasp the superior advantages of monopoly. “Experics 5 i a 
monopoly like a sailor to beer. Many of us, like the ofhcers shown, says Miss Wooton, “how persistent is the thicat of Hy. ties 
of the Diamond Match Company, look on competitcrs as a monopoly to competition, and how difficult it is to keep alive Hi, ; Te 
danger to our business, and denounce the repeating match, a competitive regime by any kind of artificial respi ‘ ‘ee a 
or whatever the new process is, as providing the “rottenest Are Monopolies Inevitable? which ma 
kind @f competition This is all very perplexing, for the small competi markets hi: 
Assuming it to be technically legal, without secret rebates ness man, full of initiative and self-reliance, is very Men came 
and the like, when is competition “sound” and when is it rooted as a symbol of the American system. True, it 5 ) Mimrersed the 
“rotten” ? Is there anything in the philosophy of laissez faire increasingly difficult to find such men in the flesh, b athe diso 
to allow for such a distinction? There is not. The distinction as their cen ve shrink, the aura about the symbol! crows inks ove 
occurs first in the mind and then in the behavior of most They have team Called the “yeest of the economy.” 7 ai 
business men. We are getting down to bedrock here. Is there rent celebration of free enterprise is directed toward the Mllone of exy 
something in human nature, or in the structure of human sturdy competitor as the savior of society. Yet while we cic Hite state, . 
society, which mab monopolies ul ler certain circumstances brate, the b 9 boys prow bigver on war orders and the sr dustrial 
inevitable? The ile post-war world is wailing for an an- ernment reaches 0 t bastions es 
swer 00 (na & 1. The future of business enterprise is To suppose that competition and monopoly are naturdl Mihi pendul 
tied up wath it opposites is absurd, says C. E. Ayres (“Theory of Econome Mt all. Inst 
l I Mono pol Provress,”’ University of North Carolina Pre S$) . Wgainst the 
lo clear the p 1 the questioa has already been an- ambition of every competitive business man to put ] Sine bie ma 
‘ din the a vat o far as legal monopolies are con- out of business and absorb their trade. Ten cays’ ay socal beha 
CI { Certa t rie e been declared monopolies, ship in a competitive enterprise, he says, should C In order 
affected with at nterest, and are operated or regulated any inquiring student of the true nature of compet tem, Polany 
by the state. For instance, government runs the post office The NRA, most of us agree, was a very wi ked ided, bec; 
and regula the tel me company. You would go crazy lepislation. It sought to make American industry a ‘By a price 
with half a do ompetine telephone companies running a cartels under government supervision It left no pl tically. L 






venture-capital man at all. We thanked God \ {HS must mor 






line mto your house. [he cost pet call meanwhile would be 
bit the ma: 


ghuty, to t 
potable 


Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional; br 





many times what tt ts und f monopoly conditions Water, 





pa street railw 1ys, ¢ lectric power, radio aif waves are legal @y¢ ja true that a reverse drive ia also at work, where 
are broken into aud dissolved by siroug competitors, bu ies 


‘ 
as well as technological monopolies, weaker of the twe. 
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ot was it not closer to the trend curve of the real, wicked, 
workaday world than the current ideological crusade? 

It is, I repeat, a strange parodox, this proliferation of 

monopoly in the teeth of what all the good books, the good 

professors, the good corporation presidents, and the good 

gressmen have been saying for a century and more. It is 

he war against sin. The preachers thunder every Sunday, 

the congregation loses so much ground during the other 

lays that the preachers never can catch up. 

In our perp! xity let us turn to the economic historian 

lanyi. He has a theory which tries to explain the 

a (‘The Great Transformation,” Farrar and Rinehart). 

} } | | 


r a superbly documented analysis he concludes that the 
tion of monopolies was due not so much to human 
rdness as to a revolt of society 2 rainst the stony rigors 

automatic market. Let us examine briefly his thesis, 


may help us to find an answer to the paradox. 


Great Transformation 
inyi describes how the market economy started with 
topian promises, and how by subordinating every- 

a maximum output of goods its leaders hoped to 

e mankind’s economic problems. He traces the steady 
deterioration of that ideal until the final collapse of the 
free market in the early 1930's and the adoption of 

ged economies by every state on earth. 

did such a logical conception come to such a sad 
end? Polanyi is the first, so far as I am concerned, ever to 
uswer this question satisfactorily. The chief trouble with the 
naket, be says, was not that it exploited people—which of 
wourse it did from time to time—but that it dissolt ed society. 

roke up the family and made people spiritually homeless. 
t wrenched them out of their farms, their crafts, their an- 

t ties, and herded them, rcotless, into the dark, satanic 
mils. It offered a mechanical institution depending on 
money prices to supersede the organic human institutions 
which mankind had always known. For thousands of years 
markets had been dependent on society, defined in this sense, 
Men came first and money second. The nineteenth century re- 
rersed the process, and the resulting tensions finally exploded 
othe disorders, wars, revolutions of our time. The more one 
hinks over this hypothesis, the more impressive it becomes. 

The era of mercantilism, which preceded the market, was 
me of expanding trade routes, but they were controiled by 
he state, often elaborately controlled. At the time of the 

istrial Revolution the middle classes revolted against 


controls. Their revolt was so determined that it swung 


Instead of a series of little regulated markets set 
the background of organic society, there was to be 
» market, self-regulating and automatic, to which all 
behavior should be subservient. 
in order to have a truly self-regulating and flexible sys- 
km, Polanyi points out, everything must obviously be in- 
ued, because everything must be treated as a commodity 
mh a price. Otherwise the mechanism will not work auto- 
tically, Labor must become a commodity; so must land; 
Must money. As a result, industrial workers, with nothing 
‘the market to depend upon, were stripped of human 
ignity, to be disposed of like so much pig iron. Their less 
guuable qualities tended to disappear. Similarly the buy- 
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ing and selling of natural resources, removed from the 
ancient protection of society, amounted to summoning the 
demons of flood, fire, erosion, dust storm, stream pollution. 

Money was made a commodity by tying it to gold. Gold 


g else, at so much an ounce. 


é 


was bought and sold like anythin 


Its behavior was naturally uncertain, with alternate gluts and 


‘ 


shortages. This caused recurring shocks to the money supply, 
and threatened the stability of industry. Business men, ac- 
cording to Polanyi, were the first victims of the money- 
commodity theory. ‘The market required that the individual 


respect economic law even if it hay pened to destroy him.” 


Society Versus the Market 

Almost immediately society moved to protect itself against 
this logical Moloch. The first reaction was the factory legis- 
In due course came legisla- 


tion for public health, put lic schools, food and drug laws, 


lation of the 1830's in Britain 


municipal trading, subsidies, embargoes, tariffs, and other 


government interference. The most drastic imterference, 
4 I 7 j} J. < 
ome from the government at ail, but from 


however, did not « 
, } . 4 ul 
mmopolies, and trade associations of the business 
rbers. 


MER, Ana 1m the jabor umions of the we 
] 


Something very deep and very powerful was obviously at 


work. To fit this historical development into the theory of 


the class Struggle, into fights between radicals and reaction- 


is smpossible. 


aries, or into standard theories of property, 


The facts come running out of all the cracks. But they fit 
l 


easily into a flesh-and-blood social structure spontaneously 
trying to protect itself against the ravages of a cold mathe- 
matical market. For exan ple, according to market philosophy 
nothing must be undertaken unless it ‘‘pays.”” Unemployed 
persons can rot by the thousands if it does not pay some 
enterpriser to hire them. Clearly no society can long tolerate 
such a destructive taboo. It is worse than foot-binding or 
child marriage. It is a form of human sacrifice. 

The monopoly movement thus appears in a steange new 
light, as a natural human defense. Monopolies were formed 
to protect business men from tlre violent ups and downs of 
the market, precisely as trade unions were developed to pro- 
tect workers from the howl ng blizzards of the free market 
in kabor. If monopolies are part of this social defense mech- 
anism, clearly they cannot be liquidated blindly. If they are 
broken up in a flood of cease-and-desist orders, they will 
surely form again as soon as the government lawyers go 
home to get a little sleep. 

I do not know whether Polanyi’s thesis will finally stand 
it accounts for most of the facts, with- 


out moral judgments against individuals. If the market was 


the test of history, but 


destructive to that vague but powerful entity which we call 
society, then it followed naturally that we should have gov- 
ernment interference, labor unions, and business monopolies 
—big business, big unions, big government. 


W hat Ls the Trouble with Monopoly? 

On Polanyi’s showing, it is not greed, or even arbitrary 
powcr, though both are often in the picture. The real trouble 
is a negative thing: restriction of output, holding down, 
holding back, holding up the flow of goods. A monopoly, 
whether of business, labor, or other producers’ group, is con- 
stantly secking that level of output which will best protect 


its members—usuall y for the short run. 
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fear of loss, once their vested interests are 


Animated by 


ult up, Monopoitsts Often Decome timi A hey are afraid 
of new tdeas and inventions—to lock ‘em up is safer. They 
are the antithesis of the venture-c: pital man who was always 
ready to risk his last dollar to make a million. 


To the extent that monopolies do keep the machines from 


I 


running, they tend to redu the investment of savings in 


roductive enterprise and aggravate the problem of idle 


Ione y 


were closed. A government 


if the dollar cir- 
full 


the principle of a compensatory economy 


hey could limit employment even 


cuit trying to underwrite 


loyme nt on 


: i ; , 
rht never be able to close the circuit as fast as the monopo- 


its broke it open. 
‘ 


On ihe other hand, the flight to monopolistic methods 
might mot be so devices were 
' 


erating to Polanyi is right, monopolies 


have been formed more for defense than for offense. It is a 


nice question how far monopoiists would go in restricting 


production if there yusiness cycle. 


» slow 


Assuming that certain monopolies d up the ma- 


and must be brought under the control of the com- 


lo it? Who's in 


chines 


’ 


+} 7 ‘ ' ir 
< yr) 


munity, is th 


charge around here anyway, in the mid-1940's? Many lib- 
erals believe that | ig ness has been in charge, is now in 
charge during the war, and will continue in charge after the 
} ' . a8 1 ‘ , ‘ ! ] 
war. I doubt whether the situation is quite as simple as this 
i i 


. } | > | ] ! . 
Che liberals are using iss-strurgle dialectics in a 


» mental calipers_are out of date 


' 
where yuci j 


R pe Tri b 


Big business—and I am thinking now specifically of top 
nanagement in the one hundred great companies whi h have 
10 per cent of war orders—is exceedingly powertul in some 

spects. But as a substitute for the ac redited government 
either its credentials nor its prospects are too good, in my 


t 


pinion, Amon > O her reasons are these 
1. The gentlemen do not want to assume the duties and 
! 1 , "1 ‘ ' ' c 
Sp bilities of government. That has not been part of 


ich one of them is ready to guarantee 


" . Lt ‘ LY, | 
60,000,000 sods, Ot draw the blue prints for averting World 


Vil il 
Their inwerests are diverse. They have a united front in 
such ideological matters as the virtues of private enterprise, 
but they lack a united front in P actical maatters, such as who 
is going to pet the cream of the passenger traffic after the 
wat urway railways, or h hways ? 
>. They are inc in nerable in an interdependent 
high-energy society. In a depression most of them go down 
with the rest of us, no matic how high th ‘y maintain their 
prices of how tight their control of out} ut 


4 linally, they live in a kind of ju licial vacuum, because 


nm many cases the manag of our preat corporations have 
leprived stockholders of al! de facto control of thet prop- 
erty. Thus, as Peter Drucker has emphasized in “The Future 
f Industrial Ma (fol Day), they have cut the nexus 
with property which makes their position secure and legiti- 


no interest but themselves, a small, self- 


matic They represent 

' . 2 
perpetuating class, the crowning tri mph of night work in 
the of ri of corporation | yers 


rly industrial scramble in 


as been a disord 
which the public interest is largely neglected. The managers 





have had power without responsibility. The plantation 
in the South before the Civil War, the lords of the n 
medieval Europe, did better than that; they were tyra 
they accepted responsibility for their people, and { 
land. 
Sooner or later a showdown must come as to wh 
and big monopoly are to : 


community or the community is to run them. When 


managers of big business 


come, we may find that big business is perhaps way 


the sky by a kind of Indian rope trick. It might fal 
pretty fast 


ry ae. sul [ P 
[This article is the second of a series of three taken 
Mr. Chase 

a 


a report to the Twentieth Century Fund. The third 


's forthcoming book “Democracy Under Pre 


appear in two weeks. | 


battle of the Sequins 


BY KAY BOYLE 
DID not know that sequins were being worn 


did 


stitched with sequins were being fought over on depa 


year. I not know until yesterday that 

blouses seem: 

tirely fashioned of sequins, hard and brilliant and 
14 


egice 
birds, were coveted as gold, 
i 


+ c ] ; .. +} 
store counters. I did not know that 


. LK, ote 
as humming or beauty, « 


is coveted especially if they come with little se 


‘ 
aay 
to match. Apparently a great many people did 
for the battle taking place for these things was a bit 
It was a battle among women—as terrific as any 


taking place in the rain or the snow or the jun; 


men. For if one woman succeeds in getting the only 


blouse in topaz sequins, there ts still no assurance 
will be able to get the topaz-sequined cap to wear 
It is quite possible that she may have to go home 
heartbreak of having got only the blouse, and not 
cap, or perhaps with the little cap in a different 
Ye terday, in the department store, the women who | 
there to buy were surrounded by mirrors—mirrors 
counters, mirrors in the lifts, full-length mirrors in t! 
of every door. So 


stant, could see exactly and unequivocally how he 


hat everyone, if he paused for ai 


But the faces of these women were turned away, the: 
were fixed on something else; they were there to outw 


another, and they had no time to face themselves. | 


mirrors there might have been the singular refi 
; , : : 
other women—women who skipped quickly back 


trench before the shellfire got them, dragging with thei 
body of a companion who had fought three winters 


her feet bound in rags, as were the feet of the other wor 
and who now had been killed. Perhaps they are 
h women, perhaps women ol! 


women, perhaps Fr: alt 


French maguzs. It is difhcult to say whether they 


ful or 


even 


not, for their faces are masked with filth, with 
blood. 


nails: are not varnished 


with Their skin is cracked, weather 
The dead woman who had | 


throuch three winters with them and whom they ki: 


into the bottom of the trench for safety has been 


so far by her feet that her mouth and nostrils are 


TT) TA" 
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rt. But whatever has happened to her eyes, the vision 
lear as glass in them. When this thing is finished, 
them who survive will sit down under a roof again 


ye 7 ' \ " 
ld their Children against them, and they will never be 


no matter how old they grow, to look at their own 
the mirror. 


s the walls of the department store there were w ords 
ile Jak eer ver nite of thei 
written more violently and boluiy——in spite of their 


ee | 1 1 1 1 . 
invisibility—than the legend which states that it ts 


offense to smoke in a retail store. “Caution,” say 
discernible words. “You are warned by the authort- 
inst stopping to look at y yurselves in the mirrors.” 


f] ba 
i 


yuse yOu will see your own shape or face reflecte 


an instant. But because the leaves of jungle trees 
iddenly grow there, tough and strong as rubber, anc 


een in the mirror. You will see the hair that grows 
bark of trees in that tropical place, and the blades of 
n green, and then, without warning, you will come 
i¢ man lying there on the jungle floor with the blood 


ypen fan, spread as thick as tar and as black, beneath 


1, He is a young man in a khaki shirt, and his beard 1s 
) S , 


ld on his jaws, and by his eyes you know he is not 
is eyes are watching the men who come and kaeel, 


» set down the stretcher beside him, and his cyes 


n quick desperation from one face to the other, asking 
ot to let it happen. It is when they lift him that i 


um opens 


a little wider on the grass, and the look of 


over his face, and you know he is asking nothing 


+ 
= 


iy more 


} 1+ ° 
omers are cautioned not to look,” says the sign of 
no one can perc ve t} let ers seat we yp ¢ loo] 
o one Can } eive the letters, ror ti you siop Co 100K 
ee something you do not wish to see. 


€ 


You W ill sce 
t} 


ie 


illow water of the river flickering, and out of 
the river's bed you will see the other boy crawling 
es. His shirt is ripped away, and his arm is hang- 
m the shoulder by two delicate threads of sinew or 


r splintered bone, and the blood is not running from 


$ spouting from it the way water will spout from an 


iter hydrant and pour, foaming, into the street gutter 


You are cautioned not to look, for you have come 
buy sequins, and if you look you will see that his 
stiff and that his teeth are shaking in his head as if 
cold. But this is the tropics, and he is not cold, he ts 


frightened. He is crying, with little shuddering gasps 


>? 


shaking through his teeth. He is saying: “I am not 


to die, am I? Tell me, I'm not going to die, am I? 


yt going to die, am I going to die? I am not going to 
| 


I? ..." and he comes crawling toward you, crawl- 


e a beast through the mud. He has almost reached 
has almost touched your skirt with his hand when 


ur the woman's voice saying: “I've been waiting 


minutes, and then this customer gets in ahead of me 
ts the last 42 in topaz—" 


’ 


n,”’ said the sales-girl, leaning forward 


You can't 
‘m with you.” 

» what ?’ said the customer. 

ins,” said the sales-girl. “You know, things that 
idn't want to take them with me,” said the woman 
ted them sent C, O. D,” 
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York 


GHOST-WRITING FIRM in New 


nr ? 1p Je r ( * 444 4 , 
In tne Dec« ! » Satay “aay Review of Li Ta 
, : — ' ' 
{ it does sermons Wea 1 about rates and got this reply 
y return mail: “The cost for the preparation of an ot | 


sermon which would take from fifteen to twenty minutes 


Folders inclosed with 


‘ i] wT ! | OF Tit 
to deliver would be 90 


olfered (i) a set of four ready-made rmnons l yy 
>\ “oe ] n . od t { t 

(2) ‘several original prayers” for private devotions, guar 

anteed to have a ‘‘distinct psychological appeal,’ $1; (3) 4 


<4 ® . _! 
~ <2 personai Horoscope 


GOLDSMITH BROTHERS, “the Bi 
77 Nassau Street, New York, will give you $8 for any friend 


you recommend who works there for thirty days; if the 


Stationery Store” at 


’ 
& 


} marta! 


friend does part-time work, you get $4. There is no limit 


t t 
to the number of friends you may pla e. 


FROM A STATEMENT by Tom Linder, Georgia Com 


missioner of Agriculture, before a subcommittee of the 


House Agriculture Committee in Washington, December 5 


é< 


In the union of these forty-eight states there is strength 
The farm belt of the United States and the industrial belt 


of the United States are married. The two form one complete 


When either of these contracting parties undertake 


to carry on intercourse with the outside world, the effe 

is the same as the unfaithfulness of one party to a marriage 

CO ict.’ 

IN NAZI ANTHOLOGIES of G« in poetry, Heine's 
is are signed “Anonymous.” Olin Downes, music crits 

of the New York limes, quotes im the issue o! December 


10 a letter from Lieutenant E. Forbes of the Seabees, 


at an orchestral concert in the Roya! Opera 


ome, under the auspices of the British Army 
ion and Welfare Commission, the composer of ‘The 


DY 3 | rv os } +} 
Ride of the Valkyries’’ was desigina ed on the printed pro 


gram as “Anonymous.” 
FROM AN ACCOUNT of a speech by R. F. Clough to the 


ret] r rn lal 
[Elks of Mason City, Iowa, in the Mason City Globe Gazette 
of December 4 Mr. Clough called attention to the fact that 


tates stood for all the 


JEWS, CZECHS, GREEKS, etc., take note: “While we hate 
to say it,’ says the Washington Times-Herald of December 


em to have contributed a lot to human prog- 


ress by weeding out the less fit and permitting the fittest 
to survive.”’ It adds that it means not individuals but races, 
FESTUNG EUROPA: Inmates of the Frislev concentration 


camp in Denmark asked perinission to hold religious serv- 


_ 
ices. It was refused. A Nazi ofix n, “We do not 


retend to be Christians 


° ° ’ . , 7 
[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
either clippings with source and date or stories that can 


be clearly authenticated. We will pay $1 for each them 


accepted EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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Rule britannia 


BY CONSTANTINE POULOS 





cember 10. by Cable (De layed ) 


NE of the first posters pasted on the walls of 


t I 
Athens by extreme rightists after its liberation pro- 
laumed “Rule Britannia.’’ Obviously, even if su h 
semtiments hadn't been expressed by any Greeks, the British 
were ¢ ! yf ( 

It a; ; G l 1's historical reasons for hat g- 
ing the va | of HisMajesty's empire now 
apply most « uitely to ¢ Britain has heavy eommer- 
cial t ts Gi The I: st foreign investors in 
Greece are B h. In foreign lendings to Greek industry 
and } ipan . ; well as in holdings of the 
publi debt, Br h money merchants take top place Stra- 


tegically this war has convinc d Britain that it must con- 
many other Greek islands, as well 
as Cyprus. Lastly, British prestige and diplomatic influence 
{ rest of sentence deleted by censor }. 

Today British troops in American tanks are firing on 


the very Greeks who seven weeks earlier were fighting the 


Germans. This is the result of a serious blunder made by 
Britain's Prime Minister and the Foreign Office. They be- 
lieve that only the British royal family’s poor relative, Ning 
George, can keep Greece on the straight and narrow White- 
hall road and not let it be seduced by its great big, attrac- 


Moscow 


pictely erroneous and unjustified assumption, Churchill and 


tive co-religionist in Starting from that com- 


the British ambassador to Greece, Rex Leeper, have used 


every possible method, all possible tricks and tactics, to 
force George back on a people determined not to have him. 


Li n 1 nm Neu Statesman and N ation said 
that “British intervention had gone far beyond Mr. Leeper’s 


backstairs intris ; in Cairo.” Leeper was responsible for 


‘ I 
the colonial censorship policy on Greek news in Caira. 
Lee; Iso « ered George | pandreou. 

Papandreou was one of the old pasty leaders who saw, 
w! in At , e tremendous growth of the 
E. A. M., and was { ned because he realized it meant 
«! in ¢ t V Papandreou there ipon 
prepared a d met indum on how the E. A. M. 
re could be met and placed it in the hands of British 
agents. It is reported that when Leeper saw the memo he 

yuted ‘Eure nd it for Papandreou. Later, in Cairo, 
Papa ou told me that he was selected by “d.vine Provi- 
dei fo | ] Care hia » through its difficult period, 

I E A. M t popular peoy le’s movement. Its pro- 
r W i t il with that ef the Greek Com- 
! De Gaulle’s plan for France. 
It calls { { wages and hours, pe usants’ cooperatives, 
nationalization of the railroads, public utilities, and banks, 
and for extensive public works, including roads, schools, 
and hospitals. On t constitutional question the E. A. M, 


biscite. ‘The sins ef the E, A, M., 









h have been so colorfully enlarged upon by Gr 
+ l 


flunkeys, British officials, and 


, 
whit 





+} AT 4 1 T 
the New York 7 , 





ply the sins of any underground resistan 






\W lL, . ‘ ¢ l J 
Weighed against its accomplishments they are 
é ) 
discussing. For three years the E. A. M. and , 
force, E. L. A. S., have carried on a remarkable 





the Nazis, which the Greek and British ethicials « 





* - ‘ , 1 | 
most to keep from the outside world. While m« 





' 
} 


political leaders of the past sat safely tin Athens, t 





sounded tne battle cry of resistance. 





By its demonstrations in Athens during the oc 





the E. A. M. prevented the mobilization of slave 





j Ee : 
Germany, stopped the conscription of Greeks for 






macht, and forced an increase in the bread 1 





Ei. A. M. did something more. It sensed the feelings of the 





people and breathed new life into Greek politics 


On the basis of having traveled over most of Gre 





during the occupation and after liberation, I estimate | 





the Peloponnesus the E. A. M.'s strength is betw« 





60 per cent, and in the rest of Greece, 90 per cent. Having 
this strength, the E. A. M. could have seized power. The; 





had plenty of time in which to do it between the Ge: 





withdrawal and the British arrival. There are two 1 
why they didn't. One was their keen understanding 


the Greek people have suffered so much during the past 






years that they are sick and tired and anxious for 


rf 





The other and major reason was Teheran. 
Net only the Communists but all the E. A. M. party heads 
believed that at Teheran Churchill, Roosevelt, and Sta! 







agreed to the one-world idea and that small nations would 







be under the joint protection and combined influence of the 





three great nations. Therefore, the E. A. M. leaders 


< 





lated, by virtue of the Greck people’s contribution to the 





common anti-fascist cause, all three powers would 





guarantee and insure the right of the Greek people 





new, democratic, socialist way of life. Those who tried to 
A. M 


power politics and spheres of influence were still very : 


in vogue, and that the future of Greece lay im the ha: 





convince the E, leadership that it wasn't so, 







the Greek people themselves, were accused of shorts 





ness or condemned by the Communists as anti-Sovict and 






anti-Staiin. Thus was the real Greek revolution lost. 





For from the moment that Papandreou returned to pé 





ful, orderly, awakened Greece every attempt was 1 





him, by his rightist ministers, by nationalist, royalist, and 


“4 






fascist organizations, and by the Leeper holding compa 





to destroy the power of the left. Thousands of traitors and 





14 


quislings were permitted to roam freely around A 





pha 


No collaborators were called to trial er puaished by 





government. Royalist organizations were secretly arm 
Members of the Nazi-organized Security Battalions we 
spirited out of prison and armed. Wild stories of ced te 
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. iter . ae ae , , 
ed to the local aad foreig: ess. Hioh official in Athens and Piraeus set out to clean out the police, national 
fed to the local aad pr High ¢ $ Atl ind I 
mus ministries who had faithfully served the Nazi guard, and other armed fascists. Only British tnatervention 
g governments were kept in their posts. INO % P ented them frem fints ry the joo in short Order 














; made to purge the police and national guard, On Tuesday mor r D nbe , Papandreou told the 
hich had worked for the Gestapo. When the Un- American correspondents that he had tendered his ¢ la- 
ry of War, on November 24, appointed fourteen tion. At the same time it was made known that Themistocles 
) Organize a new national guard, eight of them Sophoulis, an old Liberty Party leader, having received 






ver Officers of the Security Battalions. The Moun- proval of the left, was forming a new Cabinet. At noon on 
; : ' 


, | j ' t !’ | 
Brigade was withdrawn from Italy and brought to he same day, Sophoulis was called in by Leeper and | 






fore British troops kept landing in Greece. And cease his effcris as London felt that Papandreou should 
ter the last German had left the Greek mainland main in office. Sophoulis then threatened to pull his ministers 





-s rumbled throuch the streets of Athens. out of the government. Realizing that such a move would 





eou flat on his back with no pepular support, 


over the Greek people. I have seen Greck mothers Leeper pleaded with Sophoulis to change his mind, and when 





1 . . ] 2» Danan 
this time the E. A. M. was exercising remarkable leave Papanc 








thers go hysterical as they saw the men who had he failed he sent for Scobie, who succeeded. Had Sophoulis 





e and murder their sons 


lown . street at the head of one richtist have ended after two days. 


been permitted to form a government, the civil war woul 





a 
y Ae: 
g 
— 
et 





é ji 1] 
her. But the E. A. M. kept saying We The Suspicion that food would be used as a weapon against 






:; “" th LL neon nears t wi hanes eenll seated Ties 
ake the law in our own hands The few placards the Greek people appears to have been well founded. The 
1 } ' : 1: } — or:cinal mil ' rreanrivation whict w tr handle relief rf 
Br d tor ¢ Peo} soon di pp ed al i nai i] Y OfFpanization ich as » Manali I i i 
! q ! ' 
w demonstrations last October, because the hun- Greece for the first six months after liberation was called the 





' t { Allied Military Tiais shortly before [ibe f a te 
had confidence in the E. A. M. They believed Allied Muitary Liaison, Shortly before liberation, tue State 










Department, realizing what might happen to Grecce, but 









oO 


Il- 






lisbanding the mended that American administrative participation in the 


Orpaniza 









; ' 1 P AS *Sitae 4 
1 disband its army. but insisted that all other tion was accordingly changed to the Military Liaison, in spit 
wed Greek units, including the royalist Mountain Bri- of the fact that most of the relicf supplies come from Ame: 
i ‘ . ' AT, _ 1 ' r rt ' ‘ 
d do likewise; so that a new army could be organ ica, On Novem 29 the M. L. was absorbed by Scobie's 
oe ae ae arg , headquarters. Following this, the UNRRA’s Greck missio 
scratch. The British have refused to listen to any ASARISLS. SOUMUWIOE Sis, UE WENA FECES ae 
for disbanding the Mountain Brigade. Had they signed an agreement with the M. L. whercby its activities 
' "< were alen heaneht under Beitich content 
there would be no civil war in Greece today were also brougat under britisa control 






: ' 5 raclamatis r L. ni | 
ite these military discussions were going on, a revealing In a procdiamauion to the Greek people on December 1 


t occurred. On Wednesday, November 22, General Scobie said: “I stand firm behind the present constitutional 


“» 
} 


state can be established with a 





o 
a 
x- 





ymmander of the Allied forces in Greece, sum- government ut 
er Svolos, E. A. M. Minister of Finance, and legal armed force behind it and free elections can be held. 
ha 


’ t , 
ros. Communist Minister of Agriculture, an | in the Unless we all together succeed 1n this, currency will not 


A ] 
I 


AIexanc 







| emain stable and the people will not be fed.”’ he emt F 
sce of the omniscient Mr. Lec per lectured them on two remain stabdie and Linx people will mot be fed.”” (The emphas $ 





First, he insisted that the wage-scale system set up on the ‘nots’ is Scobie’s.) No wonder that all over the Pelo- 


Py : 
r colleague, Miltiades Perphyrogenis, Labor Minister, 





ponnesus shivering old people who hadn't eaten anything 
high and would make reconstruction efforts dificult. except bread and beans for four years fearfully asked me, “Is 


hin twenty- it true that the British won't bring us any food unless the 






he issued an ultimatum demanding wi 







; . ’ 4 . . ..3°° ha rect \ wor al “« of 
ws a declaration that they were opposed to acts of King comes back But the most common Greek answer to 
eclarat at the} e€ Of se 
no such demand was made of the right. Svolos Scobie today is, “We know how to starve. 
c : ‘ } ry 1, ) f 
ys indignantly refused to discuss either question he st le has now pa ed from the hands of a few 
rsd vy of the { ) ’ UW el the Br ish po { | ers i oO UM ld iS i the Greek | ~ in a fi Nera 
, ’ ’ , ons an tne ¢ ec) ) workerce the old ha re deman 
s for disbanding and disarming the guerrilla forces procession ror the mass workers the old bann nd 






come 






n and before an order had been signed by the ‘ - or ft om ugy = soci = 
! } - ] ! 
y protest nd b cay Panandreou appeared nov t t1C114 ( ire « f d t} { future 
pi , and bec! pi i apy i 





internal affairs, | 
T A MA 





t 
no !onver 













, 
the unarmed demonstrators on Sun 


lice fired on 


December 3. That was the spark, The E. A. M. forces 





once been regimented in it even more completely. They 





POLITICAL WAR 


confused. Maybe he meant General 
boys—the guerrillas “loyal” to King 


1] 


ruerrillas not only have the latest- 


e 
uns but also received one gold 
nth from the British fer their j 
they were good boys their pay 
ls on April 19, 1944 which, co- 


month that three-fourths of the 


le Greece revolted 
isks wh Americ a stands on this 
tanding on the sidelines. But 


I ‘ £ 4 
1 his & ller brother be mistr tc ] 
then the younger brother doesn’t 
i vard. The Greeks s “They're 
The food and ck g that is 
5 | from th per le of the United 
y so dearly for it?” 
of the Greck workers, their 
other demonstrators, stunned and 
t just a moment. Then they 
I evelt! 1 ‘‘America! Amer- 
fell on A nerican oOliicers and cor- 
lt With t str ung down 
\ } VC | If , Sudd n y 
hed wht up to the Am in Em 
f I inst ind 
) Atlantic Cl ter 


} d dk from the Am« n 
t waved again, while the French 
( r tl - ] PCtrici) Emt a85Y across the 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


German army, or to be more exact 
S., has contained detachments of 
most of them are not really 

were conscripted in the oc- 

§ of ‘loretgn workers” by open 

It used to be assumed that the Nazis 
with these Dutch, Danish, Bel- 
Polish, Russian, and French auxili- 

i c a | scale were 
especially if the “foreign volun- 

t to t front and used in battle 


that, in this field as in so 
der organt 


1. The 


harged their duty as soldiers satis- 


zation 1s greater 


Hessians who fought 


ly conscrit ted and 


hinery of a modern organiza- 


haa been brutal 
he ma 


will and convictions of those who have 





The NATIO} 
function with an automatism which one would 
thought possible. As a matter of faet, the Germans 
seem to have been especially disappointed in thei 


volunteers,” and they have recently decided to 


of such unit 


says that Mussert, the Dutch Fuhrer, was summo: 


lin and immediately afterward undertook personally 
Ous recruiting campaign among his countrymen in 


labor camps and also in the occupied parts of 


_ - P . $*4°.- 
Corresponding figures of other nationalities 


ing the 
in Germany. 
re | 


with particular energy 


eastern 


Russian unit is the strongest of all. Its official nam 


r efforts among the French, Belgians, ar 


“The con 


scription of Poles is being 
The 


front under the banner ‘Poles for Polan 


irst brigade will bi 


sian Army of National Liberation, but Germans 


members as the 


The Stockholm Aftonbladet of November 24 


one General 


stressing the fact that 


mander, 


tween nations.” On 


Vlassow, 


November 30 


“eastern volunteers.” 


great parade of “eastern volunteers” in Berlin 


“made a spc 


this is a war between id 


the Ger: 


radio broadcast an interview with General Tr 


eral Viassow’s chief of 


staff, in which he said, 


’ 


line is composed of the more than 100,000 men 


} 


ied up; 


already joir 
war prisoners and wor 
The importance atta: 


German army command is indi 


WwW 
nec I 


the East is being distributed to German soldiers. On 


2 cr y alwe cr } . 
ber 30, a few days after the fourth number of this 


peare 


to the armed forces, took up the question of why 


with the ea 


1, the German rac 


our reserves are the millior 


‘rs in Germany.” 


1ed to this Russian forma 


od hey the f + 
ted Dy the fa 


newspaper with the title We and Our C 


io, in one of its regular 


} 


ce 
stern volunteers were handled in a sy 


paper. Its explanation was: 


The publication is nece 


come in contact with 


as possible a! 
stand the 


basis of cooperation 


not only in German but also in Russian and Ukraini 


eastern volunteers in t! 


Germans. Not every 
languages 


from the 


eastern Vv 


7 
ssaiy 
‘ 1 
unteers must KNOW 


out Russians so as to treat them prop 
ir racial and personal traits, and establish a s 


Furthermore, this periodical 1s 


eir turn must be taught 


army paper can be publish 
Our eastern comrades are by no means 


discussions started by the new paper. On 


trary, a lively exchange of views and experiences 


General Truchlin’s statement, “Our reserves ar 


lions of Russian war prisoners in Germany,” 


question of how prisoners of war may be used. 1 


convention expressly forbids their use against 


country and their enrolment in armies. Since the 
servance of the code concerning war prisoners has 
been stressed in Germany, this question has been bri 
publicly. The Manchener Neueste Na brichten 


ber 29 answered it as follows: “The Geneva convent 


plies only to nationals of countries which have 


Russia has never signed it and has never become 4 


in its rights and obligations.” According to this, 
hindrance prevents either Germany or Russia from form 
an army of war prisoners to use against the other. 


A dispatch in the Tribune de Genéve for D 


recause the many sold 


oi 








uv 
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By F. O 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
TXROFESSOR MATTHIESSEN’S intelligent study of 
jx es's later period, appearing one year after the rather 


; 


’ j j 
ted James centenary, presages, it is to be hoped, other 






lirected toward the Works and produced by critics 





o not hate James or misprise good writing. Matthiessen 





is at one point the present interest in the inter- 





as having some relation to a new interest in 





1 1 ° 
5. It would be one more queer twist of circumstance 





icans now come to an interest in their great com- 





& 
wiriot because of reasons quite separate from the central 





sin James. What James really was—a great “poet’’ and 





1 


, prefound psychologist—and what he actually accom- 






is beyond any interest of a “timely” kind, no mat- 





w pressing and serious such an interest may seem cr be, 





es's reputation has been affected by the turns of fash- 





re this. He has been earlier than his time, later than 





time, and his work has fallen into negiect between 





riods.”” He has been thought outmoded, when his mo- 


at 





ty was far ahead of the van; genteel, when he had be- 





¢ the sharpest critic of ‘‘gentility’’; a dull expatriate, 
ven his books flashed incisive American wit; ‘“‘fine- 





vhen, at the end of his life, his writing was loaded 





ost an excessive weight of insight and experience 





‘ . ; — ‘ } ° Y } 
ne iost one audience at the e1 d of the 80's. He pained a 






c one in 1918, only to have it fall away from him— 
a: eae “ie Oe ree a eo 
exceptions—durlt the experimental and 





: decade of the 20's. The Parrington-Van Wyck 


| 















hy no hining 
DCINS a } ng i 
If al ner ! 
» himself all the con 1 vituperation such char 
i 
' bd | | ‘ 
able Of producing. Every remark made by critics 
m2 ot pr | I ry ¢ r {7 i | Dy t 





ddle class, from Stendhal on, was thereby prov 





tum of Flaubert’s—and there are many—concerning 





4 the artist felt he the anh 
] I ne artist reit by the rank an 










ie was proved of a deadly truth by the attacks made, 
interpretations thought up, by middle-class critics, 

e subject of James. 
ssen has made a choice among the works, and deals 
fitaeth with the three last novels—‘‘The Ambassadors,’ 
Wines of the Dove,” and “The Golden Bowl’’—pub- 
ed during James's lifetime; together with, in passing, 
rican Scene’ and the two posthumous and unfia- 






sed novels, ““The Ivory Tower’ and “The Sense of the 
This phase Matthiessen calls “‘major.” It might better 






1 the “past-master”’ period, for James had been 








for twenty years or more before he entered into h 





' 





i ’ 
Mtand greatest powers of thought and expression, A period 


ture experimentation—with the theater, with the strict 





form as applied to the novel, and with various 





al viewpaints (notably those of the child and the neu- 


the ( 


who can penetrate, to the point of clairvoyance, 


three years of their composition James also produced the 


;s perfect grasp o 
i © | 


le a detailed estimate of 





ss twenty years’ absence from 


Do we not see, in 


pro’ ided enterely 


Maggie is reduced to 


Maggie is defle 
course. And behind Charlotte is the Prince’s “humility” and 





en for the tention h as I 
he has taken not to split f 
nnatural divisions. He ts out 
ttention not only towat! the 
ward the magt 1s enchant 


the fine mind's reientiess 
Matthiessen with tacit ir ny 
n accused of identifying him 


is the “snob” who was taken 


his is the dim-witted old man 


of conclusions from desperately small 


eliberate, immensely skilful 


, 


ies adding to his effects; the clear-eyed man 


any human 


iting these last novels with a 


h their complexity. During the 


life 


the American sculptor, and 


fitful Story biography, reveal- 
the American artist's problems 


e deals, is a Jamesian triumph 


that Matthiessen does not in- 
it in his treatment of the last 


atthiesen had access to eight 


from 1878 to 1914. Not a 


James's intentions 1s, however, 


ented by Matthiessen come to 





erestima 


Bow Sag 


ial American social ch e. 


“multi-millionaire’’ Adam Ver- 


in Mr. Verver, as well as in 


of a new American type? 


ind distorting force, as well! 


alization acting upon bast 
¢ I 
ness, and naivete, rc 
n Bowl.”’ Mr. Verver and 
sques. They are at once fat 


ntile. Maevie must learn that 


yught, or called in, and Jater 


out to be danvers to face 
the dynamics of the book aie 
The exact opposite is tru 


e and fear when she tries to 


alone; to run everyone. It is only when Charlotie 


h her silent offer of help that 


' 


hildict tic 
crass, ChnuUGISh, and ncuroric 


delicate sense of balance and form. In this book it is the 


“save’’ the Americans; it is the Americans 
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who have become corrupted by power, and by “taste” pushed 
too far. Note should be made of Mrs. Assingham’s extraor- 
ut the end of the novel's first part, of the 





bd, er ‘ 
' 4 
he four principal characters—an analysis 


ased on the truth of modern psychology, and all 
of Freud or Jung. James, in “The 


int where he could hear 


without 


the whole hidden story 

r ‘‘intermittences.” 

h small truths, toward stern, pro- 
kperiences, not minor inierpreta- 


} 


10m, 


’ 


The Golden Bowl,” written in 


ussy’s “La Mer,” is one of im- 

works are formal accomplish- 

hool. And the later 

in the same way as one approaches 
ty disappears. The center coi 

opment of theme never stops 

in great music and in tragic 

the larger and unsuspected 


and toward a fina 


To st 
every international com- 

ping diver ty. 

to the 

tive sense 

nes we must be the opposite of 
who is a// will, without the 
or tenderness or vision, into 
mWtIONS ... the 

ment to bear the 

n inch of re- 

American or “‘inter- 

» non-Monas should 

idy found 


BOGAN 


—_— 


ID WW ie KT 
ER COMMENT 





ennyson 


n gives us in the sclec- 


Tt 
Woran, 


stically good as 

very COMnsiaera le 

ling Admirers of 

he says that the 

neurotic and most in- 

was an orphane | S| irit; he 

me of desertion by a loved person 

of depression and despair that follow. 
company of men—Mr. Auden mentions 
erkegaard, and Baudelaire, and though he 
lelaire similarity too precisely the compari- 


who can raise their sense of personal isolation 


The NATION 


—! 
cy 
a 

=| 


to a cosmic power. Certainly what makes “In Memoriam’ 

great poem is not, as the Victorians said, its mastery of 

ideas but rather its involvement of large ideas with th, 

bitter, childlike loneliness which we get in so many of j; 

lyrics. 

Truly admirable as it is, Tennyson’s verse is not 
be, | 


for us, finally satisfying. Perhaps this is becau 


to 

sense that it stands in some strange uncomfortable 

to its author. For whatever strict things we say about keepj; 
fant 1 


our eye on the poem alone, we still want to feel, howeveg 


dimly, that the poet stands strong behind his poem 


somehow with Tennyson we cannot feel this—it is 
yems, dealing with the orphaned sense, were th 
orphaned. This may account for a tone which is n 
happy in Mr. Auden’s introduction; the essay, w: 
admiration, is full of fine things, but it is more mo 
facetious than the occasion permits, as if Mr. 


assuming the protective role of editor, feared that 


be identified with his subject. For the same reason 
should have liked more gravity in the introduction, | 
wish that the volume had omitted its two satiric 

Since one of them is the Beerbohm caricature, 

son Reading ‘In Memoriam’ to His Sovereign,” tt 

a good chance to say that I think Beerbohm’s literary 


catures much overrated, LIONEL TRILLING 


Wanted: Equality 

THE IMPORTANCE of “What the Negro Wants,” a 5; 
posium edited by Ray ford W. Logan (Chay el Hill, $3 
is not due so much to the answers given to the 


lor 


raised in the title as to the fact that it provides d 
tion on the race problem in the United States dur 


= 
ble tor 


: aig 
period of national crisis. It is obviously impossible for 
leerna mi 


teen educated and race-conscious leaders of the Neg 
ity to state what the thirteen million Negroes real! 


in this country. The wants of Negi 

other people, depend upon the conception which 
have of themselves and the degree to which their 
and social status accords with that conception. The 
of what the Negro Wants assumes importance ai 


N in American life no long 


Negro’s status 
the Negro’s changing conception of himself. Thi 
rcibly revealed in the essays forming this book. Th 
the University of North Carolina Press, who is evi 
cked by the demands put forward, thinks it nec 


’ ’ ' ’ P c T 
Ke the authors to task for wanting for Negro ; 
d d 


1 . ? 
South, in his opinion, is not gotng to accord thet 
equality in the American community. This is, in fact 
all the authors ask for despite the various stand p 


hi 


which they write, These various standpoints refle 
fessional interests and political and economic affiliation 
the contributors, Because of this fact the majority 

essays are on an ideological plane and fail to analyze 
deeper sociological forces which are responsible fi 
change in the attitudes of Negroes toward their 

status. The volume as a whole provides an excellent sum-§ 
mary of the intellectual orientation of the majority of articus 
late and educated Negro leaders in the present crisis 

E, FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
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Tenth Anniversary 


OF THE HOUCHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY LITERARY FELLOWSHIPS 


‘ia years ago Houghton Mifflin Company adopted, for the first time 
among book publishers, the principle of financing literary work by 


means of Fellowships. 


Dias 1935, when the Fellowship was established, ten books have been 
published under its sponsorship, among them GREEN MARGINS by 
FE. P. O'Donnell, YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN by Dorothy Baker 
and THE GIANT JOSHUA by Maurine Whipple. During January 
we shall publish, under the Fellowship scheme, LOOKING FOR A 
BLUEBIRD by Joseph Wechsberg, a book as distinguished as any on 
this list, a book enlivening and sophisticated and wholly different from 


all the rest. 


The Fellowship plan is intended to assist promising writers to become 
established. We require the outline of a plan for the book and a sample ~ 
of writing. Not more than two fellowships will be given, each carry- 
ing with it an award of $2,400 payable during the succeeding year in 
monthly installments. Applications may be mailed to us any time 
during 1944 for the current award. Further information may be had 
by application to Houghton Mifflin Company Literary Fellowship, 2. 


Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


This year, in celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Fellowship 


plan, we are offering a special award of $1,000, exclusive of royalties, 
for a book of poetry. The judges are: Katharine S. (Mrs. E. B.) White, 
an associate editor of The New Yorker, Horace Gregory, poet and 
critic, and Ferris Greenslet of Houghton Mifflin Company, former 
member of the Pulitzer Prize Poetry Committee. Applications for the 


poetry award will be received until March 1, 1945, 
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Gettysburg to Appomattox 

NEITHER THE ENERGY nor the critical powers of Doug- 
las Southall Freeman are in the least diminished in this third 
and last volume of his series, ‘“Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study 
in Command” (Scribner's, $5), which covers the period trom 
Gettysburg to Appomattox. New material from recently 
opened sources permits the author to redress reputations and 
throw light on hitherto imperfectly understood phases of 
the last campaigns. This alone will make the volumes fruit- 
ful for those whose principal interest in them is their value 
as a historical record of the Civil War. Longstrcet, to- 
gether with Stuart and Ewell, has been traditionally blamed 
for the great Confederate defeat of 1863. This charge, Dr. 
cannot be sustained. He also includes a 


critical review of the careers and characters of Hamp- 


Freeman proves, 
ton, Gordon, Pickett, Mahone, Ramseur, and others. As a 


narrative for the non-specialist, the book is perhaps a little 
prolix, though never laborious or tedious. Certain lessons 


stand out for the lay student of war. The whole period un- 
der examination was for the Confederates a period of de- 
clining command. The loss of Jackson was irremediable. Nor 
did the Southern command ever succeed in harmonizing the 
two contradictory theories of military organization which in 


this campaign, as in all such, obtained vehement support. 


There were those, notably Toombs, who relied on heroic 


impetus, unceasing offensives, and diehard defense of every 
inch of soil. Their belief was that the weakness of the 
Southern industrial base and the scarcity of trained ofhcers 


could be compensated for by sheer dash, e uctly as the 


supporters of the militia idea in Spain believed. And as in 
Loyalist Spain, there were others, professionals for the most 
part such as Lee, who believed the war would inevitably be 


a long one and that solid organization and professional 


training were before all else essential. To some extent the 


first view lay behind the early demands for an immediate 


second front in this war, while the second reinforced the 


arguments of those who held out for the precedence of the 
North African and Italian ventures, as “training campaigns. 


In the fighting of May, 1864, and subsequent campaigns one 
d 1 
sees the type of combat further depleting the higher field 


} ‘ ~ La 
command. Loss of men and further reduction of the eco- 


nomic base by Sherman’s raid were important causes of 


collapse, but tl failure of the command to meet the de- 


i 
mands of the field was another. Had the German army lead- 
ers of the Weimar period studied the Civil War they could 
not have learned this lesson more thoroughly: hold together 
an officer corps and you have the framework of an army. This 


is an enjoyable work of solid history RALPH BATES 


Bureaucracy Analyzed 


IN A STIMULATING STUDY, “Bureaucracy” (Harper, 
$2), J). M Juran appraises the effectiveness of federal opera- 
tions and advises on means of umproving them. Written in a 
quietly humorous, informal style, the book corrects many 
current misconceptions of government bureaucracy. Mr. Juran 
finds federal management less effective than it ought to be. 
But this weakness is not the result of fundamental defects in 


democratic government, Nor does Juran blame it on New 
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Deal programs like unemployment insurance and the 7 
Government operations are hamstrung, he states, by , 
quated legislation, impractical customs, and other ailme 
of expanding organization. Juran has been an indus 
engineer in private industry and a high official in Lend-L 
and the FEA. He recognizes that the same management prq 
lems have characterized the bureaucracy of business and §j 
government and argues convincingly that application of 
scientific management techniques used by industry in strea 
lining its operations will produce similar advantages @ 
government. Those readers who believe in the capacity 
government to work for the people will find here 1 ng 
direction for exploration. BROM WEBSERMS 


Geography and Politics 
“COMPASS OF THE WORLD: A Symposium on Politig 


Geography” (Macmillan, $3.50) is “intended to corr 
some of the basic misconceptions of political geogr 
which threaten to confuse the minds and the plans of star@ 


nN 


men, soldiers, and the general public alike.” The volug 


which is edited by Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjaloag 
Stefansson, contains a valuable though haphazard t 

; i 
of contributions to political geography by some of the fog 


most American and British geographers, and summarizeg 
few of the more recent geographical findings. Great ¢ 
phasis is laid upon the problems of the Arctic. There is mut 
interesting information on such subjects as Siberia’s strategl 
importance and the oil resources of the Far North. Anothi 
informative chapter—highlighted by an excellent | 

post-war civilian aviation by the editors of Fortune—is 
voted to the influence of air power on geography. 1 
shifting balance of man-power is discussed intelligent 
Unfortunately, the discussion is restricted to Europe aft 
Russia. The reviewer was happy to see again Eugene Stal 
now classical “Myth of the Continents,” and a number 
other authoritative articles by Edmund A. Walsh, El!sw 
Huntington, and James Fairgrieve. One famed piece 


geese 


printed here—Isaiah Bowman's “Geography Versus G 
politics’ —appears, however, strangely changed by the edit 
Although purporting to be a compass of the w 
book wholly neglects most of the really burning problems 
modern political geography, some important countries ng 
being mentioned at all. Whether the alleged confusion in the 
minds of statesmen, soldiers, and the general public will be 
alleviated by describing Pearl Harbor merely as a “supp 
base . . . relatively useless as a defense of our continet 
may be open to doubt. It is also very misleading to soi: 
the element of distance from other military factors anc 
consider great circle routes as all-important because they | 
shortest—precisely at a time when modern logistics hate 
enabled the American armed forces to maintain supply li : 


56,000 miles long. Yet this criticism should not detract ft 


the fact that the book is stimulating and informative 3 
STEFAN T. POSSONY § 
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VERSE CHRONI CLE 














re 
(E mass production of poetry anthologies has been 
of the minor abuses of our tirne. The good thing 
scar Williams's yearly collections is that a poet can 


to them, and a mich buy them, without feeling 


s lining the pockets of some racketeering editor. 
ms's editing is far from ideally courageous and selec- 
~ 


is better than most. If his latest annual, ‘‘New 


‘ tr aa . ... 2 “ ! } 2 » 
( rowel, OOSKIN, 93) inciudes certain items 


} 


il 
944 
an only be accounted for on grounds of war patriot- 
poetry politics, it also contains many of the best of 


oems. It is on the whole a dependable survey of 


missing from Williams’s anthology 

alike in temperament if not in quality 

2 and Rolfe Humphries. I can see wh 
Yeutsch was omitted. Though obviously the work of a 
civilized, and intelligent mind, the poems in her 
yok, “Take Them, Stranger” (Holt, $2) are to my 
0 sec to be even mildly stimulating. But Rolfe 
ries ought to appear in any ne which ts not 
New Poems” is not—purely avant-garde. The poems 


he Summer Landscape” (Scribner's, $1.75) have a 
r excellence: they are neat without being slick, and 
ng without being coy. It is true that Humphries, with 
mate and musical lyricis is the kind of poet who 
twenties than after; but this is 
than it is his merit, and he is 


osyncrasy nor disgrunt led by it. 


Sob kee se 


it is only in superficial ways that 

ges from recent poetic practice. To be sure, 
tly conservative, his attention to clarity is 

ad of projecting himself in terms of som 


mask or myth he says “I.” Yet the anxiety out 
! 


write 1; 1h 7 | he ¢ 
he writes is akin to that of all the wasteland gen- 


oo & 


; and in regard to language he is as much at ease 


modern colloquial style as Cummings or Auden. 


5 


1¢ is of the essence. The crowd and players 
the same age always, but the man in the crowd 


older every season. Come on, play ball! 


it I have so far written of Humphries sounds 


v4 


and defensive. That is because it is hard to d 


=rree 


* 


° , ' 
perfection without using words like 


ent 


“chiseled,” “lucid,” and 


usite,’’ ““chaste 


which would inevita! ly corrupt the sunita I will 


aeow 


eae 


say that although 1 do not care much for those few 
n which inns hries wrestles—rather self-consciously 
1 his ego, I think pieces like For My Ancestors, From 
ivels, and above all the meta: physical baseball poem, 
rounds, are as good as if they had been written by 
rected Herrick, 
a resurrected Whitman, Whittier, and Julia 

eems to have beer modest aim of Russell W. 
port, ex-Fortune editor and Willkie organizer, in 


‘My Country” (Simon and Schuster, $1.50). This 
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is the peem which the publishers proudly announce \ 
written in a garret, and which the New Yorker says co.) 
be worse if it had been written in a dinette. “My Count; Dy 
is said to be selling 2,000 copies a week; and on the ad 


_ 








of Simon and Schuster it is being read aloud in famil 
all across this broad land (as Davenport would say), f; {°° 


the Kennebec to the Sacramento, in office and factory ag 
farm ¢ Lic 
in barns and buses eve At 

trailers and trains 1 af, | 

in homesteads and bedsteads and 4 " 


bandstands! 4 ; 


To quote the actual poem: F ” 
Amecica lives in her simple homes... s . 
In furniture for comfort not for looks ..., . ace 
She lives like destiny in Mom who cooks . , a Pa 

But you know what she cooks. And in short tl E 
produced no worse abomination of inverted i 
phony sunbonnet sentiment than “My Couniry.” k ' 
to be foiksy! Let's turn to Marianne Moc is . 
In a very small book called “Nevert! soles” (M rolex 
$1.25), Miss Moore prints seven recent lyrics, most of th@i ame 1 
having appeared in this magazine. One scrutinizes h yut 
carefully to ascertain if it deserves its astonishing re ef 

It does: she is unique; and she is writing some of ’ 

poems now. For the times, which are crue! to so many te nfes 
kind te poets like Humphries and Miss Moore, artist Hers 
whom the disasters of civilization only put more than eq sas 
on their mettle. Their aesthetic stoicism would app. age 
vant, even smug, if it were not accompanied by real pert a 7 

ance in their art. But in Miss Moore's case, particularly, i, . 
not only so accompanied but it springs, her wisdom, or; | the 
cally right out of the texture of her lines. So at the « | oe 
the title-poem she says, ae: som 
a“ ti 
What is there ae oh 

like fortitude! What sap 9 

went through that little thread fg wee 
to make the cherry red! eS 5 


having first earned the right to this pronouncement by virtm’< con 








a 
of the artful fortitude with which she has built Ip her sinaacs 
poem, word by word and image by image, into son ay 
), oe 
destructibly fine. F. W. DUPFB 
i, ened Se apa wat 
> rc 
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ld f OST spectators v {l probably 
| factor Cc nat A Bell for A ) 


jucater) iS, SO tar, tne me 
American play to 
u, and some pat 
subt due to the 


> i , 
empt too much. I have n 

















pon W 1 to play is | ed, 
‘ ' } 
s obvious that the did 
1 epic or hope to into 
i A 
ng the whole truth about 
, 
; . r or the men who ficht it. He 
1, a simple story to tell, and 
i 
' ut story has implica of 
importance no attempt is 
ar Pp if tO Carry more Wel t 
r e d 
aa ' ! . 
in easily bear, and its simple 
P is not cluttered up with more or 
. ty i 
1 ievant incidents introduced out 
I e mistaken notion that a good 
t the war must somehow get 
reference to all its major as- 
, fess that what I had read of 
+ 
, sey’s novel did not much pre- 
in its favor. The story, so 
. 1s CO ed with the misad- 
of a Civil Affairs officer who 
, sh eri id x 
Eat !——as § superior dtd not hov 
- ¥ = < ‘ 1] 
. conquered Sicilian  viilagze 
eer aye aad 
ve ancient bell which the Ger- 
cf 1 carried away. That suggested 
iething a little precious and a 
timental. But in the play at 
tt bell, convenient symbol thourh 
' ; est | 
nains in its proper pia and 
i i 
e f is not a merely sentimental 
moving and substantial story 
Pm] j 
ynflict between two men—one 
: 
nt sense of the decencies for 
are supposed to be fighting, 
1 1 
1 blood-and-guts general to 
. Zz " ge 
’ if 18 War-——merely a < t10n 
team a ist the other. This 
, 
ver appears on the and 
e Es d r tly f it oO y { {ce 
| 
hen we rc him through a 






| ! 
it to remove the o er whose 
\ , ' 
f Ave is bringing life and hope back 





ilare. but as the curtain 





an Open ques 


t men have | n a! 


iP ; 
, ‘ ill not | > ndone by 

! . 
§ arrogance Of the pen ral 


ro SHORT 
EVANS i Osborn. a pract ed ¢ 





roadwey 
1. 2 30 





MN pilic { iy Say- 


es the high praise | 








ing that no untal 
ever need to suspect that 
told 


been before 


Fredric March, as the man of good-will, 
g! a] iormance OF |! warkable re- 
straint and effectiveness; the rest of the 
company, performances generally very 
good indeed, though I did find it neces- 


nyself from time to t 


that real Italian peasants probably are 


hans the most significant thing about 
oO > 
both the novel and the play is t } 
| 

ing willingness of the blic to take 
both the one and the other to its bosom 
Six years after the First World War 
was over New York audiences erected 
Price Glory?” with an enthu- 





siasm which could 


| ’ 
ribald cynicism of that plav expressed 
, 
as the audience want« tO @xX- 
press ts own not gure artrcui re- 


! 1 
action the events through which it 
, hay 
had just lived. Today, three years after 
conflict, a 


spondir g audience would hardly be ex- 


we entered the present 


ted to be in the mood for a “What 


Price Glory?” but one might guess that 


it would find 


racied to 


nationalism, to some 


courage, or even to some 
of the crude horrors of war. Instead, it 


{ ! ¢ t yane t 
has chosen to acciaim a Oumane af il 


: get 
ar shall be made in actual 
of liberation 


of conquest. If “A Bell for Adano” 


war C 
were a work of extra f y ower 
and het C pable of imposing 1 [, 





tom. But for all its effective sim 

and sincerity it is hardly strong enough 
to demand more attention than the 
pu! tic 4S Co give if, and its suc- 


cess must mean that it says what many 
want it to say. That many do want to 


has > pusl the se 


mains of an original intention to S 
7 , 
Art with a | A @ pt two stunning 


classical style. It is also true that 1 t 
of the entectainment is provided by the 
est il li | irs fa I ‘ {i a } | y any of 
the newcomers but at ist two of t 





fo { Mr. Rose has provided spec- 
tacl ith usual lavish | 1 Beatrice 
I is § unique and still capable of 
! ng t f t fro ito B ys Id 
mx variety than most performers can 
F t of what loo! a really ex- 
tensiv Bert Lahr can still make 
mo and uglher faces than any two 
other comedians on our stage. The skit 
in 1 Miss Lil Npcars as a high- 


6 themes b 


arned out 


anguage is very 
funny indeed but no funnier than that 
she sings a waltz song and 


has n thing es herself to use as 
Mr. Lahr’s re 


1Ol cept 
material. of a 
“The 


even 


ndition 


crinking song in the manner of 
Student Prince,” is also hilarious, 
though 


his masterly rend 


it was obviously suggested by 
ition, some years back, 
Doc 


male anatomy 


of he Song of the Woodman.” 


Rockwell's lecture on f 


' 
will continue to be ah 


ch spot unless 


lady 


the police insist that the young 


1 - ? » 
who indicates the organs under di: 


Cus- 


' ' 
‘ * me < 7 r ’ NMinata 
$10n Dy Means OF an tliumil ited 


manikin 


; , , 
must in the future make fewer embar- 
: ' a a 
rassing mistakes. 





J AMES 
AGEE 


Pages | 
| LUMS 





© i aagpascori I doubt I am qualified 


to arrive at any sensible 


assessment 


of Miss Elizabeth Taylor. Ever since I 


first saw the child, two or three years 


forget what mi role 
I have be 
of adoration | might 
h in the same 
fecl I am 
unpleasant unveiling 


luty to try to re- 


ago, in I nor 


in 
what movie, en choked with 
the peculiar 


e bot 
grade of primary school. I 


now my 


National Velvet,” in her 


So far as I can see on an exceedingly 


clou 1 I vy ldn't say she is par- 
ticularly pifted as an actress. She seems, 
f r, to turn thines off and on, much 


plicit ind t or three peeds of 
i 


semi-hysterical emotion, su h as ecstasy, 
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1 Crisn 
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ll it a 
n ind a 
, touches.’ 
! have | 1 
1 Or ma 
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novel. And ther 
» the S lly 
/ nt love 
of all the 
s, which 
h or without 
' nost the 
! 
} te ove ill 
mater S| 
R y's all but 
¢ (1 won 
very skilful but 





stylized use of his hands ia his impres- 


sive drunk scene), and by a couple of 
moments—which may 


dozen prercing 


have transfixed me exclusively—from 
Miss Taylor 

The makers of the film had an al! but 
ideal m nominally very simple 
ste expressing itself abundantly in 
\ l and active terms, which inclosed 

rd might have illuminated almost end- 
le sions and interreverberations of 
em n and meaning into religious and 
sexu ssychology and into naturalistic 
le 1. But of all these reins, all of 
which needed so light, hard, chear a 


hand, they seem to have been conscious 


only of the most obvious; and they have 
br 1 even thetr management of 
those. lar from understanding and valu- 
ing their story for all it 1s worth, they 
even tell its surface half well 

To take just two samples of this: the 
sé > during which the horse 1s 
ty for his race gives you little more 
than eralized pretty-pictures instead 


of a précis of the pure technical detail 


w! } st have 


ist have deeply excited, in- 
; ‘ ] > 1 ’ ? 
ructed, and intensified the girl, and so 
could and should have done the same 
for e audience. As for the race and 
t} ediate preparations for it, they 


sadly flunked because, 
1 in a secondary, generalized way, 
they manage to make you half forget the 


fairly If 


I < quate exciting. 

the could have experienced 
! experienced, with any- 
th e the > razorlike distinctness 
ot 1 intensity of action and of 
spirit, they would have been practic lly 
i ited. But they not only never 
1 chance to identify themselves 
» t} rl or her horse; they hardly 
¢ a good look at them, during 
the wv yurse of the race. The jock- 
€ moreo ind again thetr horses— 
ire not « not characterized, and play 
{ of r pro sional tricks on each 
r y s hor y 

f I fo nhance tn ontrast 
heir mature masculinity and 
the } oine’s friehtened nubility, they 
t to look less like jockeys than 

like cuards on All-American. Sach ne- 
umounts to a dereliction, not of 

1 f Hollywood fears and bridles at 
t tt of the most elementary 


amounts to the 
thine. If aon a piece oi 

full of ople 
lly bear to listen to it (unless 


m sense which 
in wrote 
chowf-chowf, px 
eronid hat 
it were given some such title as “The 
Freedoms,” or perhaps ‘The Seven 


Against Thebes”). But that is not going 
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expect to see it again myself, fo, 
matter, 
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Outstanding Releases in {9 


Bach: Fugue in E flat (St. A tod 
organ; Bonnet; V 11-8528 e ¢ 
E minor for violin and figured ' inl 
Series 3, Vol. VII, No. 2) ( - 
movement); Busch and Bal 
$1. Toccata and Fugue in | 
clavier Serkin ( poor pel 


71594-D, $1. 

Beethoven: Quartet Opus 12 
Quartet (badly recorded); ¢ 
Bloch: “Nigun” from 

Elman; V 11-8575, $1 
Corell;: in F 

Fiedler Sinfonietta and 

$.75. 


temps” 


“Baal 5 ‘ 


for strin 
Bis 


Sonata 


“Gigues” and “Ron 


(‘‘Images” Nos. 1 and 3); M 





Symphony; V Set 


and San Francisco 


$2.50. “En blanc et noir” { uf j 
(a lesser work); Bartlett ee ccor 
(imperfectly recorded); ¢ on 
$2 50. i K of ( 
Dveraé: Slavonic Dances N i verc 
Golschmann and St. Louis the ; 


11-8566, $1. ‘ 
Handel: Hallelujah Chorus and j 
Lamb of God from “The M 


waite and Sadler's Wells ¢ 


chestra (reverberant recor ); V 
L7 s , { 
8670, $1. CS 
Hadyn: Symphony No. 103 (71 % can 


Heward and Hallé Orchestra § Trist 


performance); C Set 547, $ BM at aly 
Mozart: Piano Concerto K 414 
London Philharmonic 1 f 7 
Set 544, $3.50. Quartet K. 4 im C 
Quartet (poor performance = : 
* 
sd ) : $2 $4.50. Bat T 
ed); C Set 529, $4.50 ATRICI 
Vedrai, carina from ‘Don ; 
>, a 


C 71582-D, $1. 5 
rom “The Marriage of F: 


Liel ae 


} 
Wesehe 


i RHCTR e 
Magic Flute’; Pinza and R y CHAE 
sung); V 10-1104, $75 med fre 


“Der 
Nonne”; 
Opus 120; ¢ 
C Set X-23: 


Schubert Doppelg “s The 


hmann, ¢ a) | 
Lehn , wndent, 
ita 


ONSTA 


performance ) 


t , ‘ 
Strau “Blue Danube” W dent | 
and N. B. C. Symphony; V 11 Oe i lived 1 
Thomas: Overture to “Mignon ; ! t Augu 
and N. B. C. Sympheny ”s fore the 
Vivaldi: Violin Sonata in D; Moi . = 
s AY BO’ 
... Si. 
Wagner: Part of Act 3 of “Trist ong bh 
Isolde”: Melchior, Janssen, nn” and 
pe Orchestra nder Leinsd ia NiTen 
Opera Orchestra u Leng 7 QUISE ] 
Colén Orchestra under Kinsky (10! 


hae: B 


Melchior’s singing is agreeable to the & " 
ieeping 


C Set 550, $5.50. 















Z: REISSUED PER MANCES 

Vv 
- on Tiger Kas (Decca 

HAG $.75) and “Creole Rhapsody 
§0047), in “Ellingtonia Volume 
Brunswick Coll ws’ Series (Set 
7 ~ . 
es in if { kL, 33.2 )) 
' , 

t d now Victor has issued a set 
$3.50) which ts another of the 
iding things of the year. Not, 

pe tor the mus: the immola- 


from Wagner's “Gotterdiim- 


scene 


» ' which is the grand climax of 
Me entire serics of the “Ring” music 
1 a... ; and the climax, therefore, also 
, philosophical, dramatic, and 
Susical bombast in them that many 
BMeple find soul-shaking and some find 
chable or unendurable. What makes 
q “s outstanding is ‘Toscanint’s per- 
q ice with the N. B. C. Symphony 
. Helen Traubel, which was recorded 
imegie Hall after a concert three 
wr years ago, and is reproduced by 
. ords in all its phenomenal beauty 
( e only defect being an occasional 
Wax of cleanness in fortissimo, caused 
I overcutting. The recording engineers 
a st be complimented and thanked for 
¥ lance that allows the orchestra to 
ird clearly at all times behind 

) 's superb singing. 
Gitterdimmerung’” music is on 
; of the set; and on the sixth 
( ie loscanini’s performance of the finale 
Iristan”’ with the orchestra alone 

u about the Prelude ? 
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K. 4 CONTRIBUTORS 


ATRICIA STRAUSS, wife of G. R. 
ss, a Labor member of Parliament 
) ’ 
» author of “Bevin and Co.: The 


@ecers Of British Labor.” 
me CHAEL CLARK has recently re- 
ned from the Middle East, where he 
a The Nation's accredited corre- 
( ondent. 
me NSTANTINE POULOS, corre- 


lent for the Overseas News Agency, 
Ll wlived with the Greek guerrillas since 
t August. He entered Athens the day 
ore the Germans left. 
MY BOYLE ts a well-known novelist. 
mong her books are “Death of a 
in” and “Armistice Diary.” 


OUISE BOGAN'S books of verse in- 
ue “Body of This Death” and 
» “ping Fury,” 








Letters to the Editors 


COMPROMISE FOR PALESTINE 


Dear Sirs: 1 am often asked for my 
views on the Palestine situation. The 
following is an attempt to express them 


briefly. 
I have lived in P: 
twenty-two years. I am 


the pre dent of 
} 


the Hebrew University, but what I am 
writing is not in the name of the uni- 
versity. The views expressed here are, 
however, shared by a number of men 
and women of standing, both in Pales- 
tine and elsewhere. 

The problem is primarily how to give 
the Jews the chance of a larger immi- 
gration and at the same time take away 
from Arabs their fear of being swamped 
and dominated by large numbers of 
Jews. 

My friends and I were glad to know 
that President Roosevelt 
that both Jews and Arabs would be 
consulted before final as to 
Palestine were taken. That, doubtless, 


said recently 


decisions 


will result in a compromise. The com- 
promise we propose is as follows: po- 
litical and numerical parity between the 
Jews and the Arabs in a bi-national 
Palestine which is to be part of a larger 
union consisting of four autonomous 
units—Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, 
the Lebanon. 

We are convinced that both the Jew- 
ish and the Arab people can be won for 
this or a similar compromise. The lIead- 
ezs will be reluctant, and may want to 

} But we are 


- ' 1 
rouse thetr people to revoit. 


confident that they cannot succeed in 
this, because both peoples can, we think, 


1 to acquiesce in such a 


attempt is made to 


be persuaded 
compromise. If the 
convert Palestine into an Arab state or 
a Jewish state there will, we think, be 
war here. 

As to Jewish immigration, which is 
the crux of the prol lem, our compro- 
mise—that is, the principle of parity— 
would provide that another 500,000 
Jews, approximately, could be brought 
into Palestine. There are now over 500,- 
000 Jews and over 1,000,000 Arabs 
here. The tempo of this immigration 
would be dependent upon the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country. The 
faster the Jews could help to increase 
this, the faster the immigration. 

After this initial parity has been 
reached—one does not know at present 
how long this would take, the quicker 
the better—there would be a further 


ish itvunigpra- 


tion in order to make up the difference 


between the Arab and the Jewish birth 
rate. The Arab birth rate ts hip 
the Jewish [2.7 per cent to 1.3 
cent ). 

lf parity, thus attained, results, as we 


her than 


per 
i 


think it can, in peace and cooperation 
between Jews and Arabs, agreements as 
and other 
than the purely arithmetical are think. 


to immigration settlement 
able. But this would depend, first, upon 
the proper achievement of parity, and 
then upon the cooperation and under- 
standing attendant upon it. 

As to Arab fears, we are convinced 
thar they can be removed through the 
creation of the larger union of Palestine, 
Transjordan, Syria, and Lebanon. This 
would provide the wider background 
needed for giving a more generous an- 
swer to the Palestine problem than 
would be possible if the whole issue 
were restricted to the narrow confines 
of Palestine alone. In this union an 
Arab population of perhaps five million 
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ACROSS 


ible in one 


1 Dye tro 
5 They wer 


\w 
































of the states 


indifferent to pleasure or 


p 1 
10 ** \ 1 and ------- d phrase 
above the re 1 Of ordinary men” 
(Word rth) 
11 N ) affection, de te 
t { } to a l of it 
12 That do, Ted, for the ime 
(} ) 
13 Ar f lly mad (two 
) ] 1) 
14 t } t ht he od 
for the boat, but actu y is tl re 
16 In J n it often comes to absurdity 
19 } the summary 
’ , 
24 Ther t r le 1 thi 
a (t v ? ) nad 4) 
26 Ir a ght f vy in 
n 
2 iney lted 3 i burned £ rdis in 
{ 
29 Ir nt t ght be expected to 
ew ‘ Au ; 
80 Scene I (anag.) 
81 Flayers 


DOWN 
1 The humorist se 


2 Slate in it mallest form 
3 Cannon balls, very irm { 
of golf (two words, 5 and 4) 


gathe rer 


s to attract Diana 
fter games 


The red mare turns out to be a wool- 


6 Wants a bit of stopping once it starts 
going 

7 Not an original copy 

8 Police inspector in a Hercule Poirot 
story who proved to be the murderer 


9 This European capital does stand on 
a river, though you may not know it 
15 Being knocked down by one is the 


) of exposure on an iron con- 


I 
heicht of something or other 
I 
stitution 


18 They learned nothing, and they for- 
got nothing. 

20 Beheading this wakening word 
d n’t alter its meaning 

21 It appears to be two birds! 


283 The three parts of oratory 
He is but a shadow of his fo 

rh - that lit the battle’s wreck 
him o’er the dead” 


rmer self 


Shone round 


(Cr wnca) 
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would be brought together. The A; 
of Palestine would not need then 
fear, as they do now, domination 
larger Jewish immigration. 

The Jews would be given the rig 
to purchase land on the basis 
parity; and what matters is that 






h 
t 








settler, Jew or Arab, should be protect 
against being bought out by finay 
capital. 






Politically there be ¢ 
rights and duties for both peoples 


woul 








the bi-national Palestine, somewhat q 
the Swiss model, with modifications ; 
propriate to Palestine conditions, & 















eral plans have been drafted for sy 
an eventuality. 
On condition that political p 
could be established thus in Palest 
itself, but only on this condition, it 
likely that other countries of the larg 
union, more especially Transjorda 
would want to have Jewish immi 
who could be of aid in the dev: 
of their sparsely populated 
should of course be clear that ad 
Jewish settlement outside Palest 
would not be part of the Jewish Na 
tional Home in Palestine. It is t 
ish National Home inside Palest 
was assured to the Jews by the | 
of Nations and the mandatory pi om 
and not outside Palestine. . 
We assume that there is 
Middle East a regional body on whid 
local governments as well as the | 
Nations are to be represented. 7 
regional body would guarantee the | ( 
ical undertakings entered upon ! 






+ } ; 
oO Ith ul 


Jews and the Arabs, and this 
body would also aid in the economif 


and social development of tl niog™ 
of the four countries. 


Both the Jewish National H 


a larger Arab union are histor ; 
sities, no matter what the tempo: te 


backs either or both may suffer. 1 
fate of each is bound up with that 
; and perhaps Palest 


1 1 
the ¢ 
me ome 


spared the misery due to 
nationalistic rivalries if the w! 


is lifted to a wider political 


romic plane. y 
The Holy Land of three r 
in deep need of a wise and 2 


answer to its problems. fi 
J. L. MAGNES & 
Jerusalem, November 10 
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